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Chapter I 
INTRODUCTION: MARXISM TODAY 


There is probably no other teaching in the history 
of mankind that had almost immediately, from the 
moment of its inception, led to such a polarisation of 
forces and such fierce battles between opposing ideo- 
logical standpoints as Marxism. The bitter ideo- 
logical struggle around Marxism has kept gaining 
momentum with every passing decade, and continues 
unabated in our time too. 

This is not surprising. The working class regarded 
the Marxist teaching, founded by the great thinkers 
and revolutionaries Karl Marx (1818-1883) and 
Friedrich Engels (1820-1895), as a guide in their 
struggle and in building their future. For capitalism, 
on the other hand, it sounded the death knell. 
Capitalist ideologists have kept shooting poisoned 
arrows at it, and in recent years President Reagan has 
declared a “crusade” to reduce Marxism to ashes. 

However, Marxism today is not just a theory. The 
existence of socialist society; the collapse of the 
imperialist colonial system; the steadily mounting 
working-class struggle in capitalist countries; and the 
upsurge of the national liberation movements—all 
that is an embodiment of the laws of social develop- 
ment discovered by Marxism. 

Marxism shows the way to the future for the 
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socialist countries, for the working-class and national 
liberation movements. for hundreds of millions of 
people who are waging a determined campaign to 
save mankind from the all-consuming flames of a 
nuclear missile war. And this future, which is fast 
approaching, frightens the capitalist class. Again and 
again its ideologists launch assaults on the Marxist 
citadel. Since they can never take it by storm, more 
and more of them are looking for roundabout ways. 
They try to distort the contents of Marxism and 
declare it obsolete (incidentally, this would imply that 
in the past at least it was quite acceptable as a 
scientific theory of social development). Bourgeois 
ideologists oppose to Marxism other concepts which 
allegedly give a more accurate analysis of the present 
age and provide an answer to the question about the 
future of mankind. In recent decades, for instance, all, 
kinds of futurological theories have become quite 
popular in the capitalist world. The very notion of 
“futurology”’, a science of the future, emerged at that 
time. And there is hardly a picture of the future its 
adepts would not paint—so long as it was not social- 
ism or communism. But the march of time has not 
confirmed their predictions, and so they have to 
invent more and more new schemes and scenarios... 


The age we live in 


Our age is marked by complex and contradictory 
processes. The scientific and technological revolution 
is developing at a rapid pace. Nuclear power plants 
and fully automated factories, robots and video tape- 
recorders, supersonic jets and computers capable of 
solving instantly complicated mathematical and log- 
ical problems and summarising a vast amount of 
information are becoming or have already become so 
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much part of our everyday life that nobody seems to 
be surprised at the wonders of technology any more. 
It is now possible to harvest more grain from one 
acre of land than it was from ten acres at the 
beginning of this century. An efficient modern ma- 
chine can do the job of a hundred or more workers 
and make their work easier at the same time. Space 
probes have been sent to the Moon, Venus and Mars, 
and probes have been launched that will meet 
Halley’s comet in a few years’ time; all this increases 
our confidence in man’s ability to discover new 
worlds and unravel their mysteries. 

But there is still hunger on earth; there are 
still children worn to a skeleton. Millions of 
people on different continents still have to earn 
their daily bread by backbreaking work. In some 
arcas the hoe and the wooden plough remain the 
farmer’s main tools. Hundreds of millions of people 
are still illiterate. In the developed capitalist 
countries the scientific and technological revolution 
leads to mass-scale job losses, with more and more 
workers joining the multimillion army of the un- 
employed, which includes school leavers who have 
never experienced either the joys or difficulties of 
work. Just as it was hundreds of years ago, mothers 
only dream of happiness for their children and hope 
that they might be delivered from hunger and 
poverty. 

The new weapons, if put into action, can destroy 
all of mankind and even life itself on earth. Bombers 
flying in the sky, submarines ploughing the seas, the 
nuclear missile systems ready at any moment to 
drop bombs and fire missiles: a tiny fraction of what 
could happen was shown to the world in Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki in 1945. 

There is still bloodshed in the Middle East, in 
Latin America, in Southeast Asia and in Africa—in 
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many parts of the world. Scores of millions of people 
still live in war-torn regions. 

Imperialism is unleashing wars and interfering in 
the internal affairs of nations in an attempt to hold 
back the march of history. But this onward march 
cannot be stopped. Great social changes are taking 
place in the world. 

The colonial system of imperialism is crumbling as 
more and more nations gain freedom and 
independence. 

Unfortunately, this does not mean that there is no 
more slavery in the world. The people in Namibia 
still suffer from colonial oppression. The authorities 
in the Republic of South Africa, far from abandoning 
the policy of apartheid towards the indigenous 
African population, are making it more and more 
rigid. And whenever the imperialists are compelled to 
retreat they try to retain their economic domination 
through various forms of neocolonialism. 

Although the positions of imperialism are still) 
fairly strong, the myth about the stability of the) 
capitalist system has been exploded. Indeed, how can 
anyone talk about capitalism’s limitless influence on 
the march of world events, how can anyone consider 
it stable when the socialist community—despite the 
bitter opposition to it on the part of the imperialist 
powers, despite blockades, intervention, provo- 
cations, economic and other pressures, wars and the 
arms race which they resort to in an attempt to force 
socialist countries to divert enormous financial and 
manpower resources from peaceful construction— 
has nevertheless gained strength and is vigorously 
moving forward? 

So whither mankind? Will scientific and techno- 
logical progress put an end to human suffering, or 
will the enormous power it has generated destroy life 
itself on earth? Will the young states win and uphold 
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their independence or will they have to return to the 
days of bondage and dependence? Which of the two, 
capitalism or communism, has a future? These ques- 
tions are of importance to everyone. 


Questions that concern all 


People think about their future—this is only na- 
tural. Some hope it will be better than the present. 
Others would like things to stay the way they are. As 
a matter of fact, some prefer the present only because 
the future holds out no bright prospects to them. 
Some look to the future with hope, others with 
despair. But no one can disregard the future for the 
future is what emerges from the present and will 
remain tomorrow as well as what will come to replace 
it. And this always means turning the possibilities of 
the present into the reality of the morrow. 

Of course, not everything in the future equally 
concerns the interests of each and all. For instance, 
the future of art is a matter of no small importance 
and mankind cannot be indifferent to it. However, it 
is not a matter of vital concern for everyone. The one 
main issue that concerns all people on earth today is 
whether it will be possible to prevent a thermonuclear 
war, the danger of which now hangs over mankind. 

There are other problems that concern many 
people, if not all. For instance, the future of scores of 
millions of people depends on the outcome of their 
struggle to end racial oppression and achieve 
national equality and independence. Unemployment 
and poverty will continue to threaten millions of 
ordinary workers so long as the system of private 
ownership of factories, plants, mines and landed 
estates is preserved. 

Many futurologists, predicting what is in store for 
mankind, try to paint fascinating pictures of flourish- 
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ing science, technology and medicine. They say that 
the span of human life, and an active life at that, will 
become much longer. 

But there are also quite a few of them who believe 
that scientific progress will result in a scorched earth 
inhabited by people divested of human qualities, in 
the death of civilisation. 

So what is in store for mankind? What will its 
future be like? Well, that will depend on how the 
social life of mankind will be organised. It is the 
social future of mankind on which the question 
depends whether the threat of war will be averted, 
and which will determine the direction of scientific 
and technological progress—whether it will bring 
about the flourishing or death of mankind. 

And problems relating to the social future of 
mankind concern everyone whether he or she likes it 
or not. 

The only way to answer the question about the 
social future of mankind is to study the history of 
human society, the essence of social changes in recent 
decades and their trends. 

History shows that the future always belongs to 
the new, to that which embodies progress. The old 
puts up resistance, desperate resistance; it can inflict 
many wounds on the new and place obstacles in its 
way. But the wounds are healed and the obstacles are 
removed. The triumph of the new is inevitable. 

And it is socialism, the advance towards commun- 
ism that constitutes the new and progressive in our 
epoch. The peoples of the socialist countries have 
declared communism to be their goal. The commun- 
ist parties organise the struggle of the working class 
and other groups of working people under its ban- 
ners. And it is Marxism that gives them confidence 
that they will achieve their goal. 

So, what is Marxism? 
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The science of Marxism 


Marxism emerged as the /deology of the working 
class and has always been directly and openly linked 
with working-class interests. The capitalist opponents 
of Marxism have invariably used this—its ideological 
nature and its open links with the revolutionary 
struggle of the working class—as their main argu- 
ment against Marxism. Their criticism comes down 
to opposing science to ideology: something is either a 
science or an ideology, but not both. According to 
them, science is rational because the laws it discovers 
are objective and trustworthy while any ideology is 
irrational because it is a biased, subjective judgement 
on social phenomena and moral values. 

There is no question that an ideology represents an 
assessment of a whole range of concepts and prob- 
lems from the standpoint of the interests of a specific 
social class. 

But if society is divided into classes can it have any 
concepts that are not ideological? And is ideology 
necessarily opposed to science? 

The possibilities, peculiarities and boundaries of 
cognition are always determined by the people’s 
practical activities. Since the life of society, its basis, 
its peculiarities and development (in a class society, 
of course) cannot but directly affect the interests of 
its classes, practical activities will also inevitably be of 
a class nature. Consequently, the cognition of society 
and its institutions as well as of man himself will 
inevitably reflect class interests. 

And now about ideology and science. If the inter- 
ests of a class run counter to the laws of social 
development, its ideology is unscientific. Society, 
with all its complex and contradictory processes, 
moves forward and develops, whether some people 
like it or not; it overcomes all forces opposing this 
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development sooner or later. In other words, society 
develops in accordance with its own objective laws. 
And what if the interests of a class coincide with these 
laws either fully or partly? In that case the class is 
interested in discovering and understanding these 
laws, and the extent of this interest depends on the 
extent of the coincidence. 

It was partly like that during the emergence of 
capitalism when the struggle against feudal relations 
coincided with the objective needs of historical de- 
velopment. Even then the interests of the rising class 
of capitalists only partly coincided with the laws of 
history: from the very outset the capitalists sought to 
perpetuate their domination while the laws of social 
progress determined its inevitably transient nature. 
And just as capitalism inevitably asserts itself during 
a certain period of history it must, just as inevitably, 
give way to a different, more progressive social 
system after a period of time. But even this partial 
coincidence of the interests of the capitalist class, the 
bourgeoisie, with the laws of history facilitated the 
emergence of elements of truth and science within the 
framework of bourgeois ideology. Such, for instance, 
was the classical bourgeois political economy of the | 
early 19th century, first of all, English political | 
economy (Adam Smith, David Ricardo). For al- | 
though it remained a bourgeois ideology since in all 
its postulates it regarded capitalism as an everlasting 
social system, it did discover and study the law of 
value, the most important law of capitalist com- 
modity production. 

Marxism, we repeat, is the ideology of the working 
class, and the working class is the only one in history 
whose subjective interests and aims of struggle fully | 
coincide with the objective laws of social develop- | 
ment and therefore can never come into conflict with 
these laws. For, unlike the bourgeoisie, the working 
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class, far from seeking to perpetuate its rule, tries to 
build a society in which it itself would disappear as a 
social class. Mankind’s history has never known such 
a class before. 


Marxism, which historically emerged as an answer 
to the questions posed by the emergent independent 
revolutionary struggle of the proletariat, could fulfil 
and has fulfilled its mission only because it has been 
guided and continues to be guided to this day by the 
interests of truth and oriented to a scientific cognition 
of reality. Marxism, and Marxism alone, is both a 
guide to political action and a science. This applies 
both to Marxism as a whole and to each of its 
components—philosophy (called dialectical and his- 
torical materialism), political economy and the teach- 
ing of communism (scientific communism). But why 
does Marxism have such components and how are 
they linked with one another? 


Any philosophical theory, owing to its very nature, 
is a world view (a sum total of views concerning the 
world and man’s place in it). Its distinctive feature is 
that it always expresses the basic interests of classes. 
Therefore, philosophical theory is called upon to 
formulate the convictions that determine the be- 
haviour of a class and its actions. Any social concepts 
always stem from philosophical theories in one way 
or another. 


The main characteristic of Marxist philosophy is 
that, in expressing the interests of the working class, 
in presenting its view of the world, it is guided by one 
sole consideration: it must be a correct view, one that 
is true to life. Therefore, in its conclusions it always 
relies on science, summing up its data and the results 
of its development. Of course, any philosophical 
system has to reckon with scientific data unless it 
rejects science altogether, if not, who would take it 
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seriously? However, pre-Marxist philosophy as well 
as present-day bourgeois philosophy has always tried 
and continues to try to assert its priority over science, 
to make science dependent on philosophy and chan- 
nel its development along lines determined by philo- 
sophy. Marxist philosophy finally put an end to this 
approach. And this is what enables it to see the world 
as it is, namely, as an objective world with laws of its 
own, 


Marxist philosophy is materialism which regards 
consciousness, both from the point of view of its 
origin and substance, as a product, a property and a 
reflection of matter. Thus, it is consistently guided by 
the principle of the material unity of the world. For 
the first time in the history of materialism this prin- 
ciple was also extended to society (historical material- 
ism), which made it possible to discover the objective 
basis of society’s life (material production) and the 
laws of its development. 


Marxist philosophy is dialectical materialism. For 
the first time in the history of materialism it ex- 
amined the world in its continuous, uninterrupted 
development and discovered the general laws of its 
development applicable both to nature and to 
society. 

The very features of Marxist philosophy as a world 
view give the working class the right to wage a 
struggle for its emancipation. It is a struggle because 
development is always based on a struggle of oppo- 
sites, and in society this is a struggle of opposing 
social forces and classes. 

But of course it does not follow from philosophy 
itself that capitalism will have to give way to social- 
ism. Such a conclusion can only be reached by a 
science that studies the laws governing social produc- 
tion, laws of the production and distribution of 
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material benefits. This science is political economy. 
Marxist philosophy equipped political economy with 
principles of research that enabled the latter, for the 
first trme in the history of economic thought, to see 
that the real basis of society’s life lay in material 
production and to consider the capitalist mode of 
production as historically inevitable and at the same 
time transient. By discovering the laws governing the 
development of capitalist production Marxist polit- 
ical economy proved that it can and will be replaced 
by socialist production, and by socialist production 
alone. 


Marxist political economy also studies the laws 
governing the development of socialist production 
which determine the emergence and development of 
the communist system. 

Thus, Marxism substantiates the inevitable advent 
of communist society as a natural phase of historical 
development. 


It is also clear that scientific communism is a 
theory of communism that elaborates the laws govern- 
ing the revolutionary transformation of capitalism 
into socialism as well as the construction of socialism 
and communism, a theory based on a consistently 
scientific philosophy and political economy. 


So, Marxism is a science. And since the socialist 
transformation of society and its further development 
are possible only through the conscious activities of 
the working people themselves, it becomes essential 
to link Marxism with the movement of the mass of 
the people, first of all, with the working-class move- 
ment. Even when Marxist philosophy—the philos- 
ophy of the revolutionary transformation of the 
world—was just being formulated, Marx described it 
as the spiritual weapon of the working class. 

Marxism was the first to set forth the task of 
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linking scientific theory with the social activity of the 
masses, the purpose of this fusion being to instil in 
people a conviction that they were fighting a just 
cause and that their triumph was inevitable and at 
the same time to equip them with a clear understand- 
ing of their tasks and ways of carrying them out. 
Bourgeois thought, even at its best, never even men- 
tioned such a fusion—its philosophy was meant only 
for an intellectual aristocracy or elite. 

Marxism is of a scientific nature; from this 
Marxism derives its power—provided, that is, one 
requirement is met. 


Marxism-Leninism—the Marxism of today 


Can a science become obsolete? Yes, it can if it 
ceases to develop. Cognition, no matter how correct, 
can never become absolutely complete and final, the 
reason being, as has been observed, that the objec- 
tives, tasks and possibilities of cognition are deter- 
mined by practice, that is, by human activities which 
create the conditions of life. And practice is never at 
a standstill; it develops, posing more and more prob- 
lems before cognition and creating the necessary 
prerequisites for solving them. Cognition develops in 
breadth as it covers more and more spheres of reality, 
and in depth as it discovers more and more about its 
inner laws. 

Cognition also develops because in the process of 
evolution of reality and, first of all, of society, new 
laws come into action. Life itself demands that they 
should be learned and that new historical experience 
should be analysed scientifically. 

Thus, a science can remain a science only if it has 
the inherent potentiality of further development, that 
is, if it is of a creative nature. And a philosophy 
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becomes scientific if it constantly draws the latest 
data of all the sciences into the orbit of its analysis. 

The entire history of Marxism testifies to its crea- 
tive nature. It emerged on the basis of the sum total of 
human knowledge accumulated by that time, absorb- 
ing everything positive in previous scientific and 
social thought. Both Marx and Engels constantly 
summed up new historical experience and new scien- 
tific data, developing their theory and introducing 
the necessary corrections in it. This applies to the 
experience of the European bourgeois revolutions of 
1848-1851, of the 1871 Paris Commune—the first 
ever attempt to establish a dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat, the practical experience of the class struggle 
of the proletariat, and the latest data of natural 
science and social thought (for instance, ‘““The Origin 
of Species” by Charles Darwin or ‘“‘Ancient Society” 
by the American ethnographer and historian Lewis 
Morgan). Significantly, when towards the early 1890s 
there appeared signs of capitalism growing into im- 
perialism, Engels immediately made a study of this 
new trend from the point of view of the tendencies of 
economic and social development which he and: Marx 
had discovered. 

The new stage in the development of Marxism is 
associated with Vladimir Lenin (1870-1924). Lenin 
lived and worked in the new historical conditions in 
which capitalism had entered its imperialist stage and 
a new epoch of transition from capitalism to social- 
ism had got under way. It should also be borne in 
mind that a revolution in natural science had begun 
in the late 19th century (and it continues to this day). 

The basic principles of Marxism, of all its three 
components—philosophy, political economy and 
scientific communism—have stood the test of time. 
What is more, the “new physics” Lenin wrote about 
as far back as the turn of the century, which has now 
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reached a qualitatively new level. fully confirms the 
correctness of dialectical materialism. And the same 
is true of the current revolution in biology. 

At the same time Marxism was further developed 
by Lenin. This applies to all of its components. For 
instance, the revolution in natural science has raised 
the problem of the nature of matter and the forms of 
its existence, thus posing quite a few problems before 
the Marxist theory of cognition. The specific features 
of imperialism, the socialist revolution and the start 
of an effort to transform society along socialist lines 
required a further development of dialectics and the 
study of social processes with all their complexities 
and contradictions. The revolutionary struggle and 
the building of socialism had also raised the very 
important question of the role of the subjective factor 
such as ideas and the activities of the political parties, 
and so on. This subjective factor in many ways 
determines the real activity of the masses and the 
march of history. 

All that is directly related to philosophy. And 
answers to all these questions can be found in Lenin’s 
vast theoretical legacy. 

In the field of political economy Lenin developed a 
theory about imperialism being the highest and last 
stage of capitalism and discovered its inherent laws 
both in the field of economy and politics, and 
mapped out ways of studying the economic laws of 
socialism. 

Lenin’s creative contribution to the development 
of the theory of scientific communism has to do first 
of all with the problems of the revolutionary replace- 
ment of capitalism by socialism and the political 
organisation of socialist society. 

That is why Marxism-Leninism is the Marxism of 
today. 

More than sixty years have passed since Lenin 
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died. And throughout this time the Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union and the other communist parties 
(today there are communist parties functioning in 95 
countries) have continued their theoretical search. 
Among the many new elements of Marxist-Leninist 
theory are the concept of developed socialism as a 
natural and historically lengthy stage of the lower 
phase of communism, and investigations of the law- 
governed patterns of the emergence and development 
of a world socialist community and of the social 
aspects of the scientific and technological revolution. 

Being determines consciousness—this is the basic 
principle of materialist theory. And, accordingly, 
social being determines social consciousness. This key 
provision constitutes the essence of the materialist 
understanding of history. All the deep-going changes 
in the world over the past few decades (the emergence 
of a world socialist community, the collapse of the 
imperialist colonial system, the sharp aggravation of 
contradictions inherent in imperialism, the scientific 
and technological revolution) are part of the epoch 
that brought forth Leninism. The revolution in na- 
tural science is developing along the path it embarked 
upon at the turn of the century. And Marxism is 
developing along the lines mapped out by Lenin. 

That is why we say that Leninism is the Marxism 
of the present historical epoch. 

And now, let us take a closer look at the com- 
ponent of Marxism-Leninism which crowns the 
whole of its edifice—the theory of communism. 
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Chapter II 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND: 
COMMUNISM AND MYTHS 


For millennia people have tried to picture a society 
in which all would enjoy freedom and equality and be 
comfortably off, in which nothing would mar their 
happiness. 

At first those were just 


Dreams 


In their dreams they would return to the remote 
past, to the days of social equality, when there was no 
private ownership of land and instruments of labour, 
no exploitation of the poor by the rich. And although 
in actual fact the dawn of human history was an 
extremely harsh period, it was seen by many as a 
“golden age”. 

The “golden age”... One of those who sang its 
praises, the ancient Greek poet Hesiod, portrays it as 
a time when people led a carefree life and the fields 
yielded rich harvests by themselves. If people had 
to work, it was a matter of joy to them, and they 
competed peacefully with one another in their effort. 
The moral principles of those days were principles of 
freedom, friendship and mutual aid. If only people 
could bring the “‘golden age’’ back! 
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Bring it back? But how? Many a time had the 
oppressed tried to shake off the yoke of the op- 
pressors, but all their attempts were in vain. The 
future remained without hope. It seemed that people 
could see the “golden age” in their dreams only. 

And there were many parables about an earthly 
paradise lost for some reason. There are passages in 
the New Testament which reflect nostalgia for primi- 
tive communism, and hope too, but not in man’s 
own strength. The Apocalypse, the earliest work of 
Christian hterature, prophesied the second coming of 
Christ who would bring light to the people and 
establish a thousand-year kingdom of justice and 
equality on earth. 

However, with time the kingdom of justice was 
transferred to heaven and paradise became a post- 
humous award for the faithful, while inequality on 
earth, the world of enslavement and exploitation, was 
proclaimed part of the divine order and regarded as 
punishment for the sins of the forebears of mankind 
and as a trial for it. The heavenly paradise gradually 
ceased to resemble primitive communism. Life there 
was pictured according to the way of life of the rich, 
which consisted of idleness and pleasure. 

But people continued to dream of equality, justice 
and a good life on earth. They were not afraid of 
work. They remembered that the forebears of man- 
kind were far from idle: Adam ploughed and Eve 
span. Movements inspired by the early Christian idea 
of a kingdom of justice and equality on earth con- 
tinued to exist for more than a thousand years. 
Participants in those movements, condemned by the 
Church as heretics, spoke of the sinful nature of 
private ownership and fought for common ownership 
of land and other property. In the early 16th century 
the leader of the Peasants’ War in Germany, Thomas 
Miinzer, not only publicly declared private owner- 
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ship unfair, but also called for establishing a social 
system without class distinctions, without private 
property, without state power hostile to the people. 

Of course, the kingdom of justice people dreamed 
of in those times had only a remote resemblance to 
communism, for production was underdeveloped and 
therefore unable to ensure a good life for all. At best 
it would be equality of the poor. And whenever 
attempts were made (usually in small religious com- 
munities) to put the idea of equality into practice, 
they proved to be short-lived. 

So, what happened to the people’s dream? At first 
it was the “golden age” of the past; then it was 
paradise on earth—in an indefinitely distant future. 
Life itself showed more and more clearly that the 
kingdom of equality and justice on earth would not 
come about by itself. 

It was then that the dream gave rise to 


Utopias 


“Utopia” is the name of a book by the English 
statesman and humanist Sir Thomas More. It was 
first published in 1516 and had been referred to as the 
“First Book ... Concerning the Best State of a 
Commonwealth”. 

By that time the development of wool-spinning 
mills in England had driven peasants off the land and 
turned fields into pastures for sheep. Peasants thus 
became paupers and roamed about the country in 
search of work and means of subsistence; they were 
subjected to cruel oppression. 

Thomas More levels his scathing criticism at that 
society, saying that “‘...your sheep that were wont to 
be so meek and tame, and so small eaters, now, as I 
hear say, be become so great devourers and so wild 
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that they eat up and swallow down the very men 
themselves. They consume, destroy, and devour whole 
fields, houses, and cities.”’ He lashes out at society in 
which people are “‘cast in prison as vagabonds, because 
they go about and work not, whom no man will set 
awork, though they never so willingly proffer them- 
selves thereto’. It is a society in which a few—the idle 
rich—live in splendour and luxury while those who 
work live in conditions worse than those of cattle. 

What is the cause of the people’s hardships? What 
is the source of this evil? The answer is private 
property, More says, for ‘‘... where possessions be 
private, where money beareth all the stroke, it is hard 
and almost impossible that there the weal public may 
justly be governed and prosperously flourish”, and 
‘*... so long as it shall continue, so long shall remain 
among the most and best part of men the heavy and 
inevitable burden of poverty and wretchedness”’. 

But things are quite different on the imaginary 
island of Utopia. The distinguishing feature of 
Utopian society is the absence of private property. 
Physical labour for all, from which only scholars and 
citizens elected to perform public duties were exempt, 
universal equality, an abundance of produce and its 
distribution according to needs—those were the hall- 
marks of Utopian life. 

By contrast with medieval ideals that linked the 
just organisation of society with fair distribution 
alone, More’s view was that the elimination of pri- 
vate property and rational organisation of production 
were the necessary conditions for social equality. 
More believed that the principle of fair distribution 
whereby the needs of all people would be satisfied 
could be put into practice only if production was 
organised on the scale of the whole of society and 
was based on public ownership of the means and 
instruments of labour. 
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Here are some of the features of the organisation 
of production in More’s Utopia. The main occupation 
of the Utopians is crafts. As for agriculture, they take 
turns in farming the land every other year. The 
family is the main economic unit of society. Every 
family is engaged in a definite type of craft. All 
products are brought to general stores, registered and 
redistributed by the state to meet the requirements of 
all. Affluence is ensured not only by the level of 
production but also by the reasonable measure of 
requirements. The Utopians are no ascetics, but their 
needs are reasonable, and they reject luxury and 
waste. 

More attributed the existence of this remarkable 
society to the laws introduced by King Utopus. But 
while giving people hope—more Utopuses_ will 
appear—More did not and could not yet see the real 
ways of transforming society. 

The traveller Raphael Hythloday through whom 
Thomas More tells his story of Utopia gives such a 
vivid picture of Utopian life that many of More’s 
contemporaries came to believe that the island really 
existed. But the Greek word ‘‘Utopia” means “a 
place which does not exist”. And, we may add, which 
cannot exist if we pin our hopes on the good King 
Utopus. There are also other factors that rule out the 
feasibility of Utopia, which we will discuss later. 

People soon realised that no such island called 
Utopia existed anywhere. But the name was not 
forgotten. It became a synonym for a beautiful dream 
which could never come true. More’s “‘Utopia” was 
followed by many other tales of this kind. 

The Italian philosopher Tommaso Campanella 
created his own communist utopia in 1602. His book 
called ““The City of the Sun” came out in 1623. Here, 
too, the story is told by a traveller who, while on a 
round-the-world journey, visited a beautiful city on 
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the imaginary island of Taprobane in the Indian 
Ocean. 

What was the story told by the Genoese seafarer? 
The inhabitants of the City of the Sun know nothing of 
private property. Here people do not serve things, 
things serve people. Work is not only a duty, but a 
matter of inner need of everyone. Respect for work is 
instilled in people from childhood. There is no gap 
between physical and mental labour. Any work is 
honourable and the most difficult types of work are 
honoured most of all. And in the City of the Sun there 
are various technical inventions to make work easier. 
For instance, Campanella writes about self-propelled 
sailing carts and even about flying devices. Women 
doing lighter work have equal rights with men and 
enjoy universal respect. An abundance of food means 
that people’s requirements are met in full. The system 
of education and upbringing helps to mould harmo- 
niously developed individuals. Relations between 
people are based on mutual love and friendship. 
People in the City of the Sun are friendly and truthful. 

There is no such city in reality, Campanella admits. 
However, he believes there is a side of human nature 
which reflects man’s need for communication, for 
union with other people, and if man follows this call 
of the heart he will be able to achieve this unity. 

All subsequent theories of utopian socialism and 
communism appealed to this side of human nature, 
which is seen outside time, outside history, to human 
reason, to absolute moral principles that are allegedly 
inherent in man. This is true of the teachings of the 
Englishman Gerrard Winstanley (17th century), the 
Frenchmen Jean Mellier, Gabriel Bonnet de Mably, 
and Morelly, the author of the famous “Code de La 
Nature” (18th century) and the great utopian social- 
ists Henri de Saint-Simon, Charles Fourier and 
Robert Owen (19th century). 
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In the spring of 1649, at the time of the English | 
bourgeois revolution, a small group of people set up | 
a colony in the county of Surrey near London and 
began to work land jointly. The group was called the 
Diggers. Their leader and _ theorist Gerrard 
Winstanley referred to the Bible as expressing the 
requirements of human nature. In his extremely inter- 
esting work ‘The Law of Freedom...” (1652) he 
describes a republican society in which genuine free- 
dom for all citizens is ensured. In that society there is 
no private property, no buying and selling; every- 
thing goes to publicly owned stores from which every | 
family receives all things according to its needs. 

The authors of communist theories in pre- 
revolutionary France in the 18th century also ap- 
pealed to human nature and reason in their dis- 
courses. For instance, in his ‘“‘Le Testament” Jean 
Mellier portrays an ideal social system in which 
public ownership and universal work make it possible 
to achieve genuine freedom and equality. In Mellier’s 
view education alone is insufficient for realising the 
communist ideal, and it is necessary to eliminate 
private property and exploitation in a revolution. 

Gabriel Bonnet de Mably also calls for the destruc- 
tion of private property which is regarded as the 
principal source of evil. Common property and 
equality, competition for the attainment of noble 
objectives, and power in the hands of the people— 
only such social relations are in conformity with 
human nature. These had existed in the past. Mably 
was rather pessimistic about the future and did not 
think it was possible to establish communist relations | 
in a society corrupted by private property. 

Like Mably, Morelly idealises the life of primitive 
man considering it the golden age of the “‘natural 
order”. However, unlike Mably, Morelly was optim- 
istic about the future. He believed that with the help 
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of legislation it would be possible for mankind to 
return to the path corresponding to the ‘code of 
nature’ of man. The main thing was to destroy 
“property and private interest”. 

The most complete theories of utopian socialism 
were formulated in the first third of the 19th century. 
Neither the French bourgeois. revolution of 1789- 
1794 nor the industrial revolution in England which 
replaced manufactories with large-scale machine pro- 
duction brought major changes into the lives of the 
working people. In fact, many of them became even 
poorer. The ruined peasants streamed to cities en 
masse in search of work; at best they worked at 
factories and plants, being subjected to ruthless ex- 
ploitation, while those who could not find work were 
doomed to utter poverty. Liberty, fraternity and 
equality promised by the bourgeois revolution, 
proved to be just fine words as far as the common 
people were concerned, or as Engels put it, **... the 
idealised kingdom of the bourgeoisie”. 

The capitalist ways were sharply criticised by the 
prominent 19th-century utopian socialists Henri de 
Saint-Simon, Charles Fourier and Robert Owen. 
Saint-Simon was the first to note that the French 
revolution signified not only a struggle between the 
emerging bourgeoisie and the nobility but also a fight 
between the rich and the poor. The outcome proved 
to be a bitter one for the latter. Charles Fourier, an 
outstanding critic of capitalism, denounced the vices 
of “civilised society” in which poverty was born out 
of abundance and seven-eighths of the population 
were robbed by the remaining one eighth, and in which 
contradictions between private and public interests 
were glaring: the doctor wished his fellow-citizens to 
fall ill as often as possible, the architect dreamed of a 
fire that would reduce a quarter of the city to ashes, the 
glass-cutter rejoiced when hail smashed all windows, 
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and for the court it was a good thing when more and 
more crimes were committed. 

Fourier, Saint-Simon and Owen saw the evils of 
capitalist production, its anarchy and “surplus 
crises’. Owen, pointing to the imperfection of capital- 
ist society, observed that the use of machines had 
only depreciated the workers’ labour without making 
it easier, that two and a half thousand workers 
produced as much as sixty thousand used to turn out 
fifty years before with the difference going to the 
factory and plant owners in the form of profit. And 
all that the working people got for the wealth created 
by their labour was more hardships and privations. 

Thus, utopian socialism was already three hundred 
years old by the early 19th century. And throughout 
that time social critics of private property relations 
drew up plans of building an ideal society and 
declared that the old system was immoral and con- 
tradicted the demands of reason. Sometimes the 
existing order was also criticised from the point of 
view of aesthetics: the old society violated the laws of 
harmony and balance and was an insult to the sense 
of beauty inherent in every person. The demands of 
reason and morality, as already noted, were also 
regarded as stemming from human nature. 

From human nature, allegedly eternal and never 
changing... If so, socialism could have been built at 
any time, at least in principle. And Fourier in fact put 
the blame on philosophers through whose failure to 
develop the theory of socialism mankind had been 
groping in the dark for 25 centuries. If they had done 
so in time, history would have been one of socialist 
society. 

Therefore, the great 19th-century utopians relied 
exclusively on the spread of ideas in their effort to 
transform society along socialist lines. In their view, 
since the ideas were in keeping with human nature 
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people could not but respond to them, what was 
needed was the material assistance of those who were 
wealthy. Thus, Saint-Simon and Fourier allotted the 
capitalists and bankers a special place in the “ideal” 
society in which they would be exempted from work 
and retain their private property. 

What naivety it was to pin hopes on the charity of 
the bourgeoisie—Saint-Simon appealed to Napoleon 
and Owen called on Queen Victoria and the Russian 
emperor Nicholas I to assume the mission of putting 
the socialist ideal into practice! Owen was a capital- 
ist; he was prepared to give up (and he did) all his 
property to help the socialist ideal to materialise. So, 
it was believed, other capitalists could follow his 
example: “human nature” would have its say here 
too. That was the utopian line of reasoning. 

“It is now necessary to make the last change; the 
task of the moral philosopher is to prepare for this 
change; later it will be the task of the lawmaker to 
prescribe it,” Saint-Simon’s followers said shortly 
after his death. 

And. what was the result? As before, socialist 
theories remained utopias, castles in the air, splendid 
but unrealistic. And they were splendid indeed and 
many of them contained ideas which were later put 
into practice, although in different conditions and by 
different means. 

Saint-Simon believed that the most important indi- 
cation of social progress was the possibilities of- 
fered by society to everyone for satisfying his needs 
and for achieving a place in it according to his 
abilities and not according to his class origin, and 
that such possibilities could only be created in indus- 
trial society with a high technological level of produc- 
tion, a society in which (and this is the main thing) 
everyone worked and economic management was 
centralised. Although in Saint-Simon’s industrial 
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society private property, capital and profit as well as 
the distinction between mental and physical labour 
were preserved, it was a society that would ensure 
prosperity, happiness and justice for all citizens. 

But herein lies the contradiction between the lofti- 
ness of utopian ideas and their impracticability. For 
no clever devices would make it possible to carry out 
these ideas so long as there is private ownership of 
the means of production. 

The same is true of Fourier’s writings: they contain 
brilliant ideas which in some ways anticipated the 
future, but they could not be put into practice on the 
basis suggested by him. Fourier’s ideal society is one 
which embodies the principles of “harmony”, in 
which everyone seeks to harmonise his own happi- 
ness with the happiness of all the rest. Participation 
in productive work by all citizens not only helps to 
overcome the antagonism between labour and capital 
but also gives rise to emulation at work, a desire to 
make work more interesting and diversified and a 
passion for creative endeavour, or ‘‘enthusiasm”, as 
Fourier calls it. A just society creates all the necessary 
conditions for satisfying such desires. Among other 
things, it ensures the right to work. Growing produc- 
tion on the basis of flourishing science and tech- 
nology makes it possible to do away with poverty. 
The antagonism between town and the countryside is 
overcome, and women are freed from domestic 
slavery and become full-fledged members of society, 
which provides for the social and labour training of 
children. High moral principles and standards of 
conduct are universally accepted. 

Fourier worked out a detailed scheme for the 
organisation of the future society. It will be a 
worldwide association of separate production and 
consumer communities—phalanxes—which volun- 
tarily unite with one another. Each phalanx will have 
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up to 2,000 members, and economic and cultural life 
will be concentrated in the phalanstére, a huge build- 
ing with workshops, bedrooms and dining-rooms, 
schools, etc. To satisfy their desire for diversity in 
work, people will change their trades in accordance 
with their wishes. Work will become a source of 
pleasure; this being so, everybody will want to work, 
including the rich. 

Owen’s ideal society is somewhat different. To him 
a reasonable social system is first of all a system 
without private property, without classes. It is on this 
basis, according to Owen, that the magic power of 
machines can be used to achieve abundance. Each 
member of a small working community, the basic 
unit of the new society, will get everything according 
to his needs. Antagonism between mental and physi- 
cal labour, between industry and agriculture, between 
town and the countryside will be completely 
eliminated. 

Owen’s ideas are remarkable indeed. And yet 
Owen sees the source of all evil in contemporary 
society in the system of distribution. He believes that 
once money is replaced by direct product exchange 
this will create conditions for removing that evil. Like 
all the other utopian socialists, Owen does not be- 
lieve in the creative power of the people, of the 
working class, and pins his hopes on the capitalists 
who, he thinks, would also profit from the social 
order he has set forth. 

There are many other socialist and communist 
theories which we have not mentioned. In some 
utopias, like that proposed by Mellier, the implemen- 
tation of the socialist ideal is linked with a popular 
revolution. Such, for instance, was also the view of 
Nikolai Chernyshevsky, the outstanding 19th-century 
Russian thinker. But all those theories were basically 
similar. 
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As a rule, their authors were confident that the 
ideal society could become a reality within a very 
short space of time. For instance, Fourier believed 
that if the setting up of an experimental phalanx were 
to start in 1823, it could be functioning the following 
year and the transformation of society would be 
completed by 1828. Ten years was the maximum time 
allotted by Owen for building a society based on 
communist principles. And there were others—both 
thinkers and their followers—who began to carry out 
such projects, to conduct 


Experiments 


Celebrations were held near Paris in September 
1932 to mark the centenary of an agricultural and 
industrial community at Condé-sur-Végre, which was 
founded when Fourier was still alive. There was 
another community set up between 1859 and 1865 at 
Guise around a small iron foundry works. 

A success? Well, the enterprise at Condé-sur-Végre 
had long since become a kind of co-operative holiday 
hotel while the community at Guise established with 
the purpose of changing production, distribution and 
consumption as well as the cultural life of its mem- 
bers along socialist lines remained a purely capitalist 


enterprise, whose members have found themselves 


among the enemies of workers in all class battles. 


Was it because the two communities failed to carry | 


out Fourier’s ideas? It is known that Fourier did not 
fully approve of the principles on which they were 
founded. 

But let us now turn to Robert Owen. He founded a 
socialist community, the New Harmony colony, in 
Indiana, the United States, in 1824. More than 800 
people came there from various countries of Europe 
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and America. That was in keeping with the optimal 
membership of a socialist community determined by 
Owen—from 800 to 1,200. Among them were men of 
science (Owen considered it a matter of no small 
importance), and they included Americans, 
Englishmen, Dutchmen and Frenchmen. 

The colony had 30,000 acres of fertile land on the 
banks of the navigable Wabash river, a tributary of 
the Ohio. When Owen bought the property the area 
already had cultivated fields, orchards, vineyards and 
workshops. Local residents lived in a well-appointed 
township. 

The New Harmony colony adopted a Charter of 
the Preliminary Community which Owen put for- 
ward on May I, 1825. It proclaimed common owner- 
ship of the means of production and distribution 
according to work done. It said that the ultimate 
objective was the establishment of a communist as- 
sociation in three years’ time. However, by early 1826 
Owen considered that the colony’s development was 
ahead of schedule and that everything was ready for 
making the communist ideal come true. A Charter of 
the Community of Complete Equality was adopted 
on February 5. It supplemented public ownership 
with the equal right of all members to food, clothes, 
housing, and education regardless of the amount or 
quality of work done. All punishments and awards 
were abolished. Legislative power was vested in an 
Assembly and executive power—in an elected Council 
which was to report to the Assembly every week. 

However, trouble was not long in coming. Not 
everybody accepted the Charter. At first two com- 
munities seceded from New Harmony which were 
followed by another two in March 1827. There was 
no unanimity in the colony itself either, and in 1828 
Owen was compelled to admit the failure of his 
venture. 
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Only three years before that, speaking in) 


Washington, he regarded the setting up of New 
Harmony as the beginning of a new era and ex- 
pressed confidence that its experience would win over 
enlightened minds and governments. 

The story of Icarian communism has the same 
sorry end. In 1840 Etienne Cabet published his 
“Voyage en Icarie’’, a philosophical and social novel, 
in Paris. Cabet turned to the myth of Icarus, who 
flew from the Cretean labyrinth on wings made by 
his father Daedalus, in order to present the picture of 
a free society. But Cabet should have given some 
thought to the death of Icarus—it meant that one 


could not be free when there was slavery everywhere | 


around one. Cabet should have taken into account 
the experience of New Harmony, all the more so 


since he knew about it from what Owen himself had | 
told him. Or perhaps it was Owen who inspired Cabet | 


with hope? Cabet had even made a trip to London to 
meet the founder of New Harmony. 

In May 1847 Cabet issued an appeal “To Icaria!” 
urging people to move to the ‘‘new paradise” with 
common property and distribution according to 
need. The first advance party of Icarians numbering 
69 sailed off to America from Le Havre on board the 
ship Rome. According to the Populaire magazine 
published by Cabet, the journey marked the start of 
the greatest event in human history. Cabet believed 
that ‘“‘bees” would fly from Icaria in all directions 
and that the new “swarms” founded by him would 
change the world. 

We are not going to tell the story of Icaria in great 
detail—it was a chain of continuous failures. The 
second party that sailed off on June 3, 1848 num- 
bered just 19 instead of the projected number of 
between 1,000 and 1,500. All told, there were 487 
enthusiasts of whom about 200 left Icaria even before 
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the first attempts were made to create a ‘“‘new para- 
dise”. The number of Icarians increased and decreased 
from time to time while the communist ideals seemed 
as remote as ever. As a result of unending internal strife 
Cabet himself was expelled from Icaria in October 
1856, and he died shortly afterwards. 

There were other experiments like that based on 
the ideas of Saint-Simon, Fourier and Owen. But 
they all failed, which demonstrated the untenability 
of the ideas of utopian socialism. 


Why did utopian socialism fail? 


In 1725 the Italian thinker Giovanni Battista Vico 
published a work called “Principles of a New Science 
Dealing with the Common Nature of Nations”. 
Taking issue with the view that history was de- 
termined by God, Vico declared that the human 
genius was the god of mankind. 

Following Vico, the 18th-century bourgeois think- 
ers brought all the social systems and institutions to 
the ‘trial of reason”. Having found them “‘unreason- 
able”, they demanded the replacement of old, feudal 
relations with capitalist relations which, they said, 
were a true expression of reason. The people received 
only meagre fruit from the bourgeois revolutions, 
however. The numerous utopias of the 16th-18th 
centuries all led nowhere—to “the place that was 
not”. All that, it seems, should have cured socialists of 
the early 19th century of illusions with regard to 
morality and reason which could allegedly “change the 
world”. However, the epoch had not yet produced a 
real force capable of transforming society along social- 
ist lines. Under those circumstances, hopes were still 
pinned on such “eternal” categories as the human 
intellect, morality and “human nature”. 
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The road of transforming society into a socialist | 
one chosen by the utopian socialists inevitably led | 
them to failure. The point is that there is no “human 
nature” outside history. Man is a product of the 
system of social relations in which he lives. Nor are 
there any abstract requirements of the human reason; | 
its contents and requirements are always historically 
concrete and depend on the time and social con- 
ditions of human life. As for the moral principles 
forming an inalienable part of human consciousness, 
they are also of a historical and class nature since 
human consciousness is a historical and class phe- 
nomenon. In a class society moral principles always 
reflect the status and interests of various classes or 
social groups. 

Utopian theories are characterised by two inter- 
related features. On the one hand, they approach 
socialism exclusively from a moral point of view; they 
tend to moralise, placing hopes on moral feelings, 
reason and the loftiness of human designs. On the 
other hand, they failed to see in working people, first 
of all, in the working class, a real force whose 
historical mission was to change society radically and 
which was capable of doing so. 

True, the sympathies of many utopians were with 
the common people, with the proletariat. But they 
regarded the latter only as an object of exploitation; | 
they failed to see it as a subject of history. 

Some socialist thinkers (starting from Tommaso 
Campanella) quite correctly linked communism with 
technological progress, a high level of production, 
while others linked the appeal to reason and morality 
with ideas about the law-governed pattern of history 
(Saint-Simon, for instance), pointing out that social- 
ism was possible only in a certain period of history. 
But just like the 18th-century bourgeois thinkers 
(Diderot, Voltaire, Rousseau, Holbach), the utopian 
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socialists believed that this pattern was a product of 
(yet again) reason. And what was the motive force of 
the development of reason? What prompts it to direct 
history into a certain channel? These questions were 
not even raised by utopian socialists. 

Vico was one of the first to put forward the idea of 
the law-governed pattern of human history. 
However, unable to define the laws governing the 
movement of reason (and it is impossible to define 
them because no laws of its autonomous movement 
exist), he arrived at a conclusion which actually 
coincided with the concept of the historical process 
he himself sought to refute in his ““New Science”, 
namely, that the development of reason embodies 
unchangeable divine laws. In other words, according 
to him, there was an “‘ideal history” mapped out ina 
great divine plan well in advance. So Vico used the 
phrase “a civil theology of Providence” as a synonym 
for his ““New Science”, 

Utopians often came to similar conclusions. Thus, 
in the final analysis, the implementation of socialist 
and communist ideals became a matter of divine 
predetermination. It followed that an alliance should 
be formed of all social forces for this purpose, of all 
people, no matter whether they were rich or poor and 
irrespective of the class they belonged to. In accord- 
ance with such thinking the class struggle could only 
hamper the union of people on the basis of commun- 
ist brotherhood. And when the proletariat appeared 
on the historical scene as an independent political 
force and the class struggle flared up in Britain, 
France and Germany in the 1830s and 1840s, the 
followers of the great utopians came out against this 
struggle. In the mid-19th century utopian socialism in 
Western Europe actually joined forces with elements 
of social and political reaction. 

The plans of the great utopians were in conflict 
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with the march of history and were therefore doomed 
to failure. Their ideas were not taken up by the mass 
of the people, and all their social experiments 
collapsed. 

Of course, reason plays a great role in history; it 
can bring about many changes for the better in 
human society, but only on the condition that the 
ideas should correctly reflect the objective needs of 
life. That is why the fusion of the theory of commun- 
ism with science and of science with the working- 
class movement became the demand of the times. 


Chapter III 


SOME QUESTIONS OF THEORY: 
COMMUNISM AND SCIENCE 


How do the rivers know that they should 
flow to the ocean? 


The answer is they don’t. They just flow. The 
Volga flows to the Caspian Sea, the Nile to the 
Mediterranean, the Lena to the Arctic Ocean, and 
the Amazon to the Atlantic. They just flow because 
they cannot but do so. 

But why? 

Because inherent in nature, its objects, things, 
phenomena are certain mechanical, physical, chemi- 
cal and biological properties and laws. These prop- 
erties exist and these laws operate regardless of 
anybody’s consciousness or will, no matter whether 
people like them or not. They are objective. 

Of course, we may declare our utter indifference to 
them just like Pyrrho of ancient Greece or Sextus 
Empiricus of Rome, but those properties and laws 
will not cease to exist because of that. Even in 
inorganic nature the specific features of things and 
phenomena (take, for instance, the very same rivers: 
their beds, the speed of their flow and the tempera- 
ture of their waters) depend on their interaction with 
other phenomena of reality. Plants and animals can 
exist only if they adapt to the natural environment in 
the process of the exchange of substances with it; 
otherwise the extinction of entire species is 
inevitable—science can supply ample evidence of this. 
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But what about people? They create conditions for 
their life by transforming reality. However, this 
cannot be done by will-power alone. People cannot 
disregard the laws of nature if they want to achieve 
their objectives. Moreover, they must act in full 
conformity with these laws, with the specific pro- 
perties of things and phenomena, no matter whether 
the problem they have to solve is simple or complex, 
whether they want to make a door in a wall or put a 
spaceship into orbit. 

Just recall one of the ancient Greek myths. Apollo, 
angry with Achilles, the hero of the Trojan War, 
guided the arrow shot by Paris so that it hit Achilles 
in the heel, his only vulnerable spot. And Achilles 
died. 

Why? Because Apollo took “into account” the 
objective situation: the arrow could not have pierced 
any other part of Achilles’ body, which was as hard 
as iron, except the heel by which the goddess Thetis 
held him in his infancy when dipping him in the river 
Styx. 

We know that the Greeks believed in fate. But, as 
in the story of Achilles’ death, we can often trace in 
their myths and legends the idea that not only mor- 
tals but the gods themselves must take into account 
circumstances over which they have no control (we 
would now call them “objective” circumstances). 
These links and properties, which actually exist in 
nature, when transferred to the realm of fantasy, 
have often taken the form of ‘Achilles’ heel”. 

To master objective laws and place them at the 
service of man, it is necessary to understand them. 

And this is precisely what science does. Only those 
ideas, hypotheses and theories survive in science 
which do not contradict the laws of nature. The work 
“On the Revolution of the Celestial Spheres” by 
Nicolaus Copernicus, who developed the heliocentric 
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theory nearly four hundred and fifty years ago, was 
included in an index of forbidden books by the 
Vatican back in the early 17th century. Professors of 
astronomy had to swear not to teach the Copernican 
heresy to their students. So the book was not read 
and the theory was not taught (copies of the book 
were destroyed and those who accepted its ideas were 
burnt at the stake). But can we find many people 
today who would question the correctness of the 
Copernican theory? 

If an idea or theory is erroneous, if it goes against 
the laws of nature, no amount of support or protec- 
tion, even on the part of socially influential quarters, 
will save it from defeat. The idea of making a 
“perpetuum mobile” is undoubtedly a fascinating 
one. Even today there are still people busy inventing 
it or, more than that, convinced that they have 
invented it. But no patent office in any country 
would even bother to consider a design of a perpetual 
motion machine: any such design is infeasible be- 
cause it disregards the objective laws of nature. 

And is not the same true of society? Perhaps it, 
too, has an “ocean” it is flowing to, not because 
someone wants it, but because such is the objective 
law of its development. 

Utopian socialists, from Thomas More to Robert 
Owen, looked for that ‘“‘ocean”’, the future commun- 
ist society, and studied it; but their investigations 
were often inexact, insufficiently profound and often 
simply arbitrary. And to an even greater degree this 
applies to their study of the objective ways that may 
lead to communism. 

As we have said, that which is objective is some- 
thing which exists regardless of people’s will, intellect 
or wishes. Consequently, objective truth is knowledge 
which does not depend on any individual person or 
on humanity as a whole. And science is science only 
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when ‘the knowledge of the laws of reality it contains 
has the significance of an objective truth. 

Before the theory of communism could become a 
science it must be supported by the laws of history, 
And it was the great thinkers and revolutionaries 
Marx and Engels who gave it this support by dis- 
covering the laws of history in the 1840s. 

Karl Marx, Friedrich Engels, Vladimir Lenin, their 
pupils, those who follow and carry on their teachings 
have turned the theory of communism from a utopia 
into a science by studying the objective laws of social 
development. There were two great discoveries that 
played a decisive role in that transformation, which 
we shall now consider. 


From utopia to science 


Earlier we mentioned attempts dating back to the 
18th century to view history as a law-governed pro- 
cess. As we have seen, those attempts were doomed 
to failure because in them the development and 
perfection of the human reason and accordingly ideas 
of goodness and justice were considered to be the 
cause of all historical changes. In other words, it was 
only the ideas motivating human activity that were 
studied. The question of where those ideas came from 
was one that was not even raised. Ideas (divine or 
human) rule the world and determine social life— 
such was the essence of the “idealistic” understand- 
ing of history which remained predominant until the 
advent of Marxism. 

Of course, reason and morality do play a very 
considerable role in human life. The worst of archi- 
tects differs from the best of bees by the fact that he 
makes a design before starting to build a house. And 
in his design he has to reckon with factors beyond his 
control; otherwise the house will remain only on 
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paper. The architect must consider the strength of the 
foundation, the properties of the building materials, 
terrain features and many other factors. 

Likewise, ideas, moral principles and theories can 
help to build or restructure society only if they do not 
contradict the objective possibilities and laws of its 
existence and development. It is necessary therefore 
to take into account the objective conditions of the 
life of society. That was pointed out by Marx, and it 
signifies the beginning of the materialist understand- 
ing of history (historical materialism). 

Simple, isn’t it? Yes, indeed. The materialistic 
understanding of history brings home the truth that 
first and foremost people must eat, quench their 
thirst and dress, in short, satisfy their material needs 
without which life itself would be impossible. And to 
do so, they must produce material values necessary 
for sustaining life. That is why material production 
constitutes the basis of the life and development of 
society. 

And recognition of the objective laws of develop- 
ment logically stems from the fact that matter, ma- 
terial things, are always an objective reality. And 
even when we do not know its laws, we do know that 
they exist. For instance, even today science does not 
know very well the laws governing the formation of 
the weather; the weather shapes up not according to 
our will, and weathermen keep trying to discover 
these laws. 

The same is true of society. If material production 
constitutes its basis, it must have its inherent objec- 
tive laws of development. Once they are discovered, it 
will become possible to understand not only the 
history of mankind but also its future, at least in 
general outline. 

It was Marx who discovered the laws governing 
the development of material production. And this 
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discovery enabled him, for the first time in the 
history of social studies, to approach the develop- 
ment of society as a natural historical process which, 
just like nature, takes place according to its own 
intrinsic laws. 

So, what did Marx establish, what did he prove? 
The correctness (and, consequently, the scientific 
nature) of his conclusions is confirmed not only by 
the history of mankind but also by the entire course 
of social development over the century that has 
elapsed since his death. 

The relations of production between people, that is, 
relations that are formed between people in the process 
of production constitute the foundation, the basis of 
the life of society. And these relations, in turn, are 
determined by the relations of the ownership of the 
means of production, which also dictate the specific 
conditions of production (exploitation or co-opera- 
tion) and the distribution of material values as well as 
the existence of classes in society. In the final analysis, 
the relations of production are the real basis of the 
entire state and political system of society, its philo- 
sophical, religious, moral and other views at every 
historical stage of its development. It is not the 
consciousness of the people that determines their 
being, on the contrary, it is their social being that 
determines their consciousness which is always social 
consciousness. 

For instance, in our age slavery, the turning of a 
person into a thing fully owned by another person, is 
regarded as savagery and the preaching of slavery as 
immoral by the vast majority of people, including 
those belonging to the propertied classes. But in 
slave-owning society slavery was _ considered 
“normal” and was not questioned even by the best 
minds of those times: slave-owning relations were 
then a way of life. 
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What do the relations of production depend on? 
First of all, they depend on the nature and level of 
development of the instruments of production which 
people use to act upon nature and, in transforming it, 
create the material conditions for their life, and on 
the experience and skills of those who produce ma- 
terial values. In other words, they depend on society’s 
productive forces. Supposing someone tried to make a 
prisoner a slave at a time when people used stone 
implements and led a half-starving existence, and 
even then only when all members of a tribe worked 
together, a slave would not last even five days in such 
conditions! To establish slavery as a form of relations 
in society, society had to ensure at least a minimal 
surplus of the products of labour necessary for 
human existence, otherwise slaves would starve to 
death. The relations of production always depend on 
the state of production and the productive forces. 

As society develops, all of its elements interact in 
the course of this development. And the spiritual 
element is as necessary a component of the historical 
process as the material one. And this interaction 
takes place on the basis of economic development 
which, in the final analysis, is the root cause of all 
social changes. People come to realise the unreason- 
able and unjust nature of the existing social relations 
only as a result of such changes in production to 
which the social system that rests on the old econ- 
omic ways no longer corresponds. 

The materialist understanding of history has made 
it possible to identify the principal periods of 
society’s development as a succession of socio- 
economic systems. Each system represents the unity of 
the basis (the relations of production) and the super- 
structure, that is to say, the sum total of political, 
legal, moral and other ideas, institutions and orga- 
nisations which correspond to the given basis and 
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express the interests of the social force (or class in a 
class society) that has a vested interest in preserving 
and defending it. There have been five such systems in 
mankind’s history: the primitive communal system, the 
slave-owning system, feudalism, capitalism, and com- 
munism (including its first phase, socialism). 

The concept of socio-economic system is of special 
importance for the materialist understanding of his- 
tory. It furnishes a key for distinguishing principal 
and secondary factors, important and unimportant 
elements in the complex fabric of social phenomena 
and makes it possible to discover the law-governed 
patterns of history. One of them is the repetition of 
features intrinsic to the given system. Thus, the 
characteristic features of the basis and superstructure 
of this or other system—the nature of the ownership 
of the means of production, the relations between 
social groups in the course of production, the re- 
lations of distribution, the type of state, the system of 
legal relations, the dominant moral, religious, philo- 
sophical, artistic and other ideas—are found in any 
nation, in any country at the given stage of develop- 
ment and distinguish it from any other system. For 
instance, the feudal form of ownership, including 
partial ownership of the producer, the serf, the feudal 
type of state, etc. are intrinsic to any feudal country; 
however, they did not exist in slave-owning society 
and they are being eroded with the establishment of 
capitalist relations. 

The law-governed pattern of the replacement of 
one socio-economic system by another is also de- 
termined by the fact that each subsequent system 
opens more favourable conditions for the develop- 
ment of production and is capable of ensuring higher 
productivity and making society richer. Thus, it was 
in accordance with this law-governed pattern that 
capitalism came to replace feudalism, for the de- 
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velopment of commodity relations under feudalism, 
in undermining subsistence economy, brought forth 
co-operatives and manufactories. There arose the 
demand for free workers. Meanwhile, the land with 
all its wealth and the agricultural workers were the 
property of the feudal lords. To create conditions for 
an increase in the production of commodities it 
became necessary to destroy feudal ownership of the 
land and serfdom. The bourgeoisie, with the help of 
the mass of the people, abolished the relations of 
feudal bondage and brought forth free enterprise and 
hired labour. But it could do so only because at that 
time the aims of its struggle coincided with the 
objective tendency of historical development. 

It should be borne in mind that an old system is 
replaced, not just by any other system, but only by a 
system whose emergence has been prepared by the 
attained level and nature of the productive forces; for 
the conditions for society’s subsequent development 
take shape within the framework of the preceding 
system. 

The understanding of society’s development as a 
law-governed succession of socio-economic systems 
makes it possible to bring out and prove the uni- 
formity of the historical process. Of course, the 
concrete history of any nation, and the concrete 
forms of the organisation of its social life, differ from 
those of other nations. This is easily seen if we 
compare the ways in ‘which capitalism emerged in 
different countries. But for all the differences, the 
main thing remains the same: in each case it is 
capitalism which has asserted itself by replacing 
feudal relations with economic relations that are 
typical precisely of capitalism. This applies to the 
form of the ownership of the means of production, 
the nature of distribution and the status of the main 
classes in society. In the United States, in the Federal 
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Republic of Germany, in the Republic of South 
Africa, in any capitalist country, the means of pro- 
duction are owned by capitalists and distribution is 
carried out first of all in accordance with the size of 
capital invested in production; and the bourgeoisie, 
the economically predominant class, opposes the 
working class, the farmers and other working people 
who sell their labour power. 

And since economic conditions that determine the 
objective possibilities of development are identical for 
all capitalist countries, it means that the future of any 
capitalist country, regarded from the point of view of 
these conditions, is also identical in principle. 

We must emphasise once again that the history of 
different nations cannot be exactly alike, for it de- 
pends on a multitude of factors such as the geograph- 
ic environment, the demographic situation and spe- 
cific racial and national relations. The degree of 
influence exercised by religion, the specific features of 
the professed religion and even the personal qualities 
of leaders of various social movements are also of 
importance. So there can be no absolute coincidence 
in the historical development of nations and coun- 
tries, just as there is no exact repetition of natural 
phenomena. What is repeated is the substantial, the 
principal, which reveals itself in the general trend of 
development. 

So, no matter how different the development of 
nations might be from one another in particulars, the 
general tendency of the historical process is the same 
for all of mankind. Its substance lies in the law- 
governed replacement of one mode of production by 
another, of one socio-economic system by another. 

Furthermore, the law of surplus value discovered by 
Marx lays bare the mechanics of capitalist exploi- 
tation. In the process of capitalist production the 
capitalist, as the owner of the means of production, 
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appropriates part of the worker’s labour without 
paying for it. The law of surplus value makes it 
possible to understand the path pursued by the 
capitalist in his drive for the continuous increase of 
profit. This path consists in the growth of that share 
of labour which is over and above the paid one (in 
other words, surplus labour). While in the middle of 
the past century the rate of exploitation (the share of 
labour appropriated without payment) was equal to a 
third of total on the average, at present it is ap- 
proaching two-thirds. 

A distinctive feature of capitalism is a continuous 
drive for higher profit because this is an indispens- 
able condition for achieving competitiveness, and 
not only within one country. The monopolies are 
locked in a cut-throat competition for markets, for 
sources of raw materials and spheres of investment. 
That is why capitalism inevitably expands not only 
the “internal” but also the “external” boundaries of 
exploitation. Its intrinsic tendency is to dominate 
other, weaker countries and peoples, or at least their 
economies and markets. 

That is why it is impossible to implement socialist 
ideals, even partially, so long as capitalist ownership 
of the means of production continues to exist. 

It is the laying bare of the mechanics of capitalist 
production together with the materialist understand- 
ing of history that enabled communism to become a 
science. 

The first element that distinguishes the theory of 
scientific communism from any other socialist theory 
is its historical approach. The communist ideal began 
to turn from a utopia into a science when it was 
proved that it is impossible to establish communism 
at any time, in any epoch, that the transition of 
capitalist society to communism is a law-governed 
process, and that the possibility and necessity of this 
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transition arise only with the emergence of capitalist 
relations and are determined by the laws governing 
the development of capitalist production. 

Economically, the objective necessity for transition 
from capitalism to communism is due first of all to 
the fact that capitalist production is of a social 
nature. In practical terms, any product of labour, 
even one fully manufactured by one worker, becomes 
a product of joint labour under capitalism. For it has 
been made out of raw materials supplied by other 
workers or farmers, on a machine manufactured by 
others and with the use of electric power again 
generated by others. The most different branches of 
production are connected with one another by in- 
separable links, both visible and invisible. 

The normal functioning of social production (that 
is, without recessions or disproportions) and its de- 
velopment are hampered by the private appropriation 
of the products of labour by the owners of the means 
of production. Consequently, in order to create con- 
ditions necessary for the normal development of 
production, the form of appropriation must be 
brought into accord with the social nature of produc- 
tion and private ownership must be replaced by public 
ownership of the means of production. 

The theory of scientific communism has done what 
utopian theories were powerless to do. Utopian 
theories criticized capitalist relations but could not 
explain them, they were unable to show real ways of 
building a just society. The theory of scientific com- 
munism proves that capitalism is inevitable but only 
within a definite historical framework, and, con- 
sequently, capitalism will inevitably be replaced by a 
more progressive socio-economic system. 

The historical approach which distinguishes the 
theory of scientific communism from _ utopian 
theories, also manifests itself in the fact that it has 
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established the need to eliminate relations between 
people that are inherent in capitalism. To bring 
nearer “the golden age’’, the complete triumph of 
freedom and equality, of which Saint-Simon justly 
said that it was in the future and not in the past, it is 
necessary to eliminate private property and the en- 
slavement of the working people by the exploiter 
classes. 

But what is most important of all is that the 
transition from capitalism to communism is as 
necessary and logical as was the transition from 
feudalism to capitalism. The very productive forces 
created by capitalism now revolt against it because 
the framework of private property relations is be- 
coming too narrow for them. 

Revolt? One might object to this by saying that on 
the whole the past few decades have been marked by 
a considerable increase in production and produc- 
tivity in capitalist countries, that they are now pas- 
sing through a scientific and technological revolution 
which helps to bring forth a wide variety of new 
implements, instruments and methods of labour and 
technological processes. For instance, in the United 
States industrial output has increased 3.3 times by 
1980 as compared with 1950, while the growth of 
some industries was even higher (electricity output 
rose sixfold and that of the chemical and petrochem- 
ical industries went up 7.9 times). And in some 
other capitalist countries, such as the Federal 
Republic of Germany and Japan, the increase in 
output was even greater and the introduction of new 
industrial technologies proceeded at an even faster 
rate. 

The reason is that, as mentioned earlier, capitalist 
production needs maximum profit, and this need 
grows steadily owing to the increasingly acute com- 
petition among monopolies, including the trans- 
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national corporations, seeking to establish economic 
domination and political influence in countries that 
won their national independence not so long ago. 

However, these are transient factors. No matter 
how much the imperialist powers might hamper the 
economic development of the newly-free countries in 
Africa, Asia and Latin America, it is taking place all 
the same, and their political independence is also 
being strengthened. 

And what is most important is that the scientific 
and technological revolution, which at first brought 
about a sharp increase in surplus labour and, con- 
sequently, in the rate of profit, is now coming into 
conflict with the economic task set to it by imperial- 
ism: the obtaining of profit, nothing but profit, and 
as much profit as possible. For the scientific and 
technological revolution leads to a decline, in relative 
terms (and in some countries, as for instance, in the 
Federal Republic of Germany, in absolute terms), in 
the number of workers directly involved in material 
production. But it is these workers that produce 
profit. Does it not follow, then, that the time will 
come when imperialism will have to block scientific 
and technological progress? 

Indeed, this blocking is already making itself felt 
or, to be more exact, beginning to make itself felt. 
This is evident from a change in the structure of 
investments in the development of science observed 
in the imperialist states approximately from 1975. 
Less and less money is being allocated for the funda- 
mental sciences, although the prospects of the scien- 
tific and technological revolution are linked with 
their development in the first place. Apparently, this 
process would be taking place at an even faster rate 
but for the need to finance industries involved in the 
arms race and to bring about their qualitative 
improvement. 
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But there is more to it than that. In the past the 
capitalist himself ran his factory because it was his 
property. The running of modern industries requires 
special training, and capitalism has long ago created 
a whole army of managers, the organisers of produc- 
tion. It follows therefore that the bourgeoisie has 
become an absolutely parasitic class unnecessary for 
production. 


Why no one forms a political party to bring 
about a lunar eclipse? 


This question was raised by Rudolf Stammler, a 
German lawyer and philosopher of the late 19th 
century. In his book “The Economy and Law from 
the Point of View of the Materialist Understanding 
of History” Stammler remarked that he did not 
understand why the Marxists, who considered the 
transition to communism natural and therefore in- 
evitable, should find it necessary to help this process 
by setting up political parties. This is as strange, he 
said, as to set up a party to help bring about a lunar 
eclipse that was bound to take place. 

This argument appealed to some people. Nowadays, 
too, critics of the theory of scientific communism 
accuse it of a “logical contradiction”. They claim that 
a belief in the materialist determination of history (that 
is, the view that changes in society always stem from 
quite definite objective causes) is incompatible with the 
conviction that a revolution is needed to transform the 
old society into a new one. If communism is destined to 
win, the critics maintain, it will come about by itself 
when its time arrives without any revolution or 
struggle, just as a lunar eclipse takes place, day replaces 
night, and summer replaces spring, by themselves, 
without human intervention. 
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Clearly, the real purpose of this argument is to 
repudiate the idea about the law-governed inevitable 
transition of society to communism. It suggests that 
Marxists themselves do not believe in the inevitability 
of the coming of communism, and that is why they 
link its implementation with the class struggle and 
revolution, that is, with human activity. It follows, 
therefore, that Marxists are utopians and indulge in 
wishful thinking, just like the seafarers of Thomas 
More and Tommaso Campanella. 

However, the champions of anti-communism are 
wrong to jump to such conclusions. Of course, such 
natural phenomena as the position and movement of 
the moon, the lunar eclipse, the change of day and 
night and of seasons do not depend on people, 
although we may note here that by studying the laws 
of nature people influence natural processes by their 
actions in many cases, speeding up useful develop- 
ments and restricting the harmful ones as far as they 
can. But to set up a party for this purpose would be 
absurd, to say the least. 

But things are different in society. It cannot exist 
without people and people are beings endowed with 
consciousness and capable of engaging in activity. 
And although the consciousness and activity of 
people are in the final analysis conditioned by the 
objective circumstances of their life, by their social 
being, they do form a necessary component of the 
historical process in which the laws of history 
operate. As a matter of fact, ideas emerge and people 
take action because the historical process would be 
impossible without them. The laws relating to social 
development are always laws relating to people's social 
activity. 

Can it not be that the attempt to picture people as 
puppets manipulated by some fatal forces, leaders or 
institutions is prompted by a fear of this activity? 
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Life provides ample evidence that it is first and 
foremost the masses that make history. Of course, 
this does not exclude the role of individuals, and not 
only leaders, but also each and every person. 
However, the actions of individuals produce a so- 
cially significant effect only when such actions merge 
into a single current. And the possibility of such a 
merging is determined by the law-governed patterns 
of the historical process. 

Ever since private property emerged and led to the 
appearance of classes, the class struggle has been the 
most important form of the activity of the masses. It 
is the development of capitalist society itself that 
makes the advent of communism possible, and this 
possibility can become a reality only through the 
class struggle of the working people against the 
economically dominating classes, of the mass of the 
people against the monopolies. 

The most important achievement of the theory of 
scientific communism is the discovery of the worldwide 
historical role of the working class as the builder of 
communist society. According to this theory the 
emancipation of the working class can only be 
achieved by the working class itself. As said earlier, 
Marxism was the first among the theories of com- 
munism to regard the working class as the most 
important subject of the historical process. 

In liberating itself the working class also liberates 
the rest of society; for the liberation of the working 
class means emancipation from exploitation and, 
consequently, the elimination of private ownership of 
the means of production. And this means the elimi- 
nation of social conditions leading to the enslavement 
of man in general, not only class conditions but also 
national and other conditions. Therefore, to secure 
victory for the new social system all those who are 
enslaved, exploited and ruined by the capitalists and 
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rich landowners—peasants, craftsmen, office work- 
ers, as well as oppressed peoples and nations—can 
and should form a firm and long-term alliance with 
the working class. The triumph of this new social 
system, of socialist society, depends on the strength 
of this alliance and on its ability to draw into it the 
broad masses. 

In order to rouse the masses to the struggle against 
capitalism, to unite the working class, all working 
people and the oppressed, and to give their actions 
purposefulness and an organised character (and, we 
repeat, one of the indispensable conditions for that is 
the linking of the working-class movement with the 
science of communism), the working class sets up its 
own political party led by outstanding revolutionary 
Marxists. 


Communism as a social system 


In the Marxist theory of communism we have a 
scientific description of communist society, the laws 
of its formation as well as the phases and stages of its 
development. The picture of the future society drawn 
by the founders of scientific communism is based on 
a study of the objective processes of modern times 
which pave the way for the revolutionary transform- 
ation of capitalism into communism. 

But present-day opponents of communism keep 
saying that this is a utopia and not a science. 

Why? No one accuses astronomy of being utopian, 
although it predicts the position of planets, stars and 
comets in the sky for decades and centuries to come. 
Astronomy studies the future, thus enabling people 
to prepare for it, for the observation of solar and 
lunar eclipses, for sending space probes to Halley’s 
comet when it comes closest to earth. The possibility 
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of such predictions, the correctness of which is con- 
firmed by practice, stems from a knowledge of the 
objective laws governing the movement of celestial 
bodies. 

Strictly speaking, a// sciences, including the natural 
sciences, look into the future even if they study the past 
(the past of the earth or the early history of mankind). 
Everything in the world develops, and as a science 
looks more and more deeply into the object of its study 
it faces the need to examine the laws governing its 
development, in other words, its future. Marx and 
Engels pointed out nearly 140 years ago that there was 
only one science, the science of history. And the march 
of life in our times has proved beyond a shadow of 
doubt how correct they were. Nowadays the extent of 
development of any science should also be judged by 
the extent to which it has become a historical science. 

Of course, it is no easy task to study the future. It 
also implies great responsibility especially when its 
results may have a decisive influence on the process of 
turning this future into reality. Firstly, this is a study of 
objective laws a knowledge of which makes it possible 
to establish in what circumstances the object of study 
emerges and in what direction it develops; and, 
secondly, the creative nature of any science (since the 
knowledge it contains can never be exhaustive) not 
only permits but also demands an ever more profound 
study of the future as it gradually turns into reality. 

The theory of scientific communism developed by 
the founders of Marxism presented the picture of the 
communist future on the basis of the laws of social 
development discovered by them. Of course, it was a 
general and not a detailed picture of the future. But 
although only the main features were outlined, their 
scientific theory has proved remarkably exact. This is 
evident from the practice of building socialism in more 
than 15 countries. The emergence of real socialism has 
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made it possible to work out a more accurate and 
profound description of several important features of 
the communist system. It has become possible to put 
forward the proposition about the stages of maturity of 
socialist society, which is extremely significant for the 
theory of scientific communism, and about developed 
socialism as a natural and historically long stage of 
society’s advancement to communism. 

As we have mentioned, the utopian socialists pre- 
dicted many things, and brilliantly. But they were 
wrong on one important issue: they thought that tran- 
sition to a new system would be both quick and easy. 

No, communism does not emerge ready-made, as it 
were, like Aphrodite who arose from the foam of the 
sea. Not only time but also the joint efforts of 
millions of people are needed to turn the principles of 
communist society into reality. 

The main principle of communism is “from each 
according to his abilities, to each according to his 
needs’. But there can be distribution according to 
needs only when there is an abundance of material 
benefits. Meanwhile, the level of development of the 
productive forces achieved under capitalism creates 
only the possibility of transition to communism. 
Capitalism is incapable of anything more, because its 
main objective is profit-making and this hampers the 
development of production. The level of output 
which would create the material prerequisites for 
distribution according to needs, an abundance of 
material benefits, can only be attained during the 
development of communism, which subordinates 
production to satisfying the steadily growing require- 
ments of working people. 

Distribution according to needs also implies a 
change in the consciousness of people, in their psy- 
chology. Under communism everybody will be able to 
satisfy his needs regardless of the amount and quality 
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of work done. This means that a desire to work for 
the good of society must become something natural 
for each and everyone. That is point one. Point two, 
of tremendous importance is the shaping of a sen- 
sible attitude towards consumption. Communism 
rules out a philistine attitude towards social wealth, 
the demand of the impossible. 

Socialism is the first phase of communist society. 
And as it develops, three factors acquire ever greater 
importance besides the main one. These are material 
interest, moral incentives and a conviction that the 
success of society as a whole secures a better life for 
every person. 

This is the basis for shaping a communist attitude 
to labour and for creating all the necessary con- 
ditions for the implementation of the main principle 
of communism: ‘from each according to his abilities, 
to each according to his needs’”’. 

Thus, communism develops on its own, socialist 
basis. The theory of scientific communism has sub- 
stantiated and life itself has confirmed the inevitable, 
law-governed necessity for two phases in the develop- 
ment of communist society, socialism and commun- 
ism proper or full-scale communism. 

And since socialism and communism are two 
phases of one system, they naturally share a number 
of common features. They are as follows: 

1) public ownership of the means of production; 

2) elimination of the exploiter classes together with 
all forms of class, national and racial oppression; 

3) relations of comradely co-operation, emulation 
and mutual help in the course of production—all 
working people are equally interested in its 
advancement; 

4) the aim of production is to satisfy the steadily 
growing requirements, both material and cultural, of 
all the members of society (this is achieved through 
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intensification of production mainly on the basis of 
technological progress); 

5) the conscious, target-oriented and planned .de- 
velopment of production, and the shaping of new 
social relations by the people themselves; 

6) the domination of Marxist-Leninist ideas in 
society. 

Under full-scale communism these features will be 
transformed in many ways. An abundance of ma- 
terial benefits will be achieved through scientific and 
technological progress and through ever growing 
productivity. And, accordingly, that will pave the 
way for the further development of social relations. 

Communism is a society with one form of public 
ownership of the means of production instead of two 
forms of ownership (state and group or co-operative 
ownership) which are found in countries with large 
sections of peasants and craftsmen. 

Communism is a society that is socially homo- 
geneous, in other words, a society without different 
classes or social groups. 

Communism is a society in which substantial dif- 
ferences between town and country will be eliminated 
on the basis of public ownership of the means of 
production in the form of state property (belonging 
to all the people), the turning of agricultural labour 
into a type of industrial work and the growth of the 
cultural standards of all. 

Communism is a society in which physical labour 
will be reduced in the main to functions of produc- 
tion management, in which substantial distinctions 
between those engaged in mental and physical labour 
will disappear as a result of technological advance 
and the growing cultural and educational standards 
of all. 

Communism is a society in which labour will cease 
to be a duty and become a vital need of people, and 
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in which people will have high cultural standards in 
the sphere of consumption. 

Under communism the products of labour will lose 
their commodity nature. The commodity-money re- 
lations will also cease to exist. The only criterion for 
measuring the value of the products of Jabour will be 
their value as objects of consumption, that is, their 
ability to satisfy people’s requirements. 

Communism will put into practice the principle 
“from each according to his abilities, to each accord- 
ing to his needs”’. 

Communism means a society of equality in which 
everyone will have the possibility to develop in an all- 
round, harmonious manner, to change his type of 
activity freely and, if he wishes, to engage in produc- 
tion, in science and in art. 

With the universal establishment of communism the 
state will wither away and be replaced by communist 
self-government. The “management of people” will 
finally give way to the ‘““management of things”. 

This will also lead to the withering away of legal 
relations; communist consciousness and _ public 
opinion will be the only factors regulating human 
behaviour. 

Three conclusions may be drawn from this descrip- 
tion of the communist system as a whole and of its 
higher phase. 

First. Although socialism and full-scale commun- 
ism are two phases of the same system, there is a very 
considerable difference between them. Socialism 
must reach a certain degree of maturity before the 
laws governing the development of the communist 
system proper can come into action. This stage is 
called mature socialism or developed socialist society; 
it is a natural and historically long period (just recall 
the main features of full-scale communism) of the 
first phase of communism. 
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The theory of developed socialism, substantiated 
and elaborated by the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union and other fraternal parties, is an extremely 
important contribution to the creative development 
of the theory of scientific communism. 

Second. Despite all the differences between social- 
ism and full-scale communism, they constitute the 
two phases of the same system. This means that some 
features of full-scale communism take shape even 
before its final triumph within the framework of 
developed socialism as the latter is being perfected. 

Third. Since the development of production under 
communism is geared to the task of satisfying the 
steadily growing requirements of the people and since 
the satisfied requirements give rise to new ones, 
communism will pave the way for the limitless ad- 
vancement of production and, consequently, of com- 
munist society as a whole. And as output and pro- 
ductivity grow, the amount of labour time necessary 
for creating material benefits will be reduced, and 
this paves the way for the truly free development of 
all the creative potentialities of man. 

Communism is a society for the people, for ai// the 
people, and not for an elite. The free development 
of every one is a condition for the free development 
of all. 

So, communism is the future of mankind not only 
because all nations will come to it sooner or later but 
also because the future history of mankind will be the 
history of communism. 


Chapter IV 


SOME PRESENT-DAY ISSUES: 
COMMUNISM AND HISTORY 


History shows that any scientific theory emerges 
and spreads only when society has a need for such a 
theory, and it is then that scholars and thinkers 
capable of creating such a theory come on the scene. 

The birth of the theory of scientific communism is 
no exception. It appeared as an answer to the ques- 
tions raised by the independent working-class move- 
ment which emerged in the 1830s and 1840s. 

In the 19th century capitalism was still very strong. 
Of course, it was not the emergent capitalism that 
inspired artists and poets to exalt and glorify man; 
nor was it the capitalism whose ideologists sincerely 
proclaimed the ideals of Liberty, Fraternity and 
Equality. Having asserted itself, capitalism lost its 
former ideals. There remained only one idol—the 
golden calf. 

In the latter half of the 19th century the first black 
clouds appeared in the firmament of capitalism—the 
working class was just beginning its independent 
struggle. At times those clouds covered a consider- 
able part of the sky, but on the whole they were not 
threatening: the future looked promising to the bour- 
geoisie and its ideologists. 

It is different in the 20th century. Some thought 
that the scientific and technological revolution 
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opened unlimited possibilities to capitalism: eco- 
nomic crises would become a thing of the past and a 
new “consumer society” would help to end class 
battles. Not at all. 

Crises and inflation are making themselves felt 
with renewed force. With the collapse of the colonial 
system scores of young states have emerged on the 
world political map and more and more of them are 
seeking not only political sovereignty but also eco- 
nomic independence. The number of jobless and the 
starving in the developed capitalist countries now 
runs into millions. Class battles are becoming more 
and more acute. All these developments are under- 
mining the very foundations of the imperialist 
system. 

Imperialism resists change. While having to retreat 
under the pressure of the national liberation revo- 
lutions, it is doing everything possible to preserve its 
economic domination in the young states, to split the 
working-class movement, and to undermine the unity 
of the socialist world. It tries to dictate its will “from 
a position of strength”, and does not stop at outright 
aggression. 

It can still bring a good deal of trouble to 
mankind. 

And yet communism, its first phase—socialism, 
has become a social reality in the 20th century. After 
the formation of the Soviet Union, the world’s first 
socialist country, a world socialist community has 
emerged and is gaining strength. 


The society of mature socialism 


The first steps towards building a new society were 
by no means easy. In 1917, the year of the victorious 
socialist revolution in Russia, the economic potential 
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of the country was extremely low. As a result of the 
First World War (1914-1918) and the civil war (1918- 
1920) unleashed by domestic and external enemies of 
the Soviet republic, the country’s economy lay in 
ruins. The output of some industries (for instance, 
the cast iron industry) was at the level of the early 
18th century. Most people in the country were il- 
literate. And the surviving capitalists bitterly opposed 
revolutionary changes. 

Surrounded by the hostile capitalist world Soviet 
Russia could not count on external economic sup- 
port. Indeed, the imperialist forces constantly 
threatened to launch new aggression against the 
Soviet republic. 

Under those circumstances a considerable part of 
the scanty resources needed for developing the 
economy and improving living standards had to be 
diverted to building up the country’s defences. 

But there was an inspiring goal and people worked 
with enthusiasm and dedication. The country bought 
what it did not have and learned what it did not 
know, moving forward all the while. 

Industries earlier unknown in Russia came into 
being. New well-equipped machine building enter- 
prises sprang up all over the country. 

Living standards rose sharply (at present they 
exceed the pre-revolutionary level twelvefold!). 

The Soviet Union became a land of universal 
literacy. 

National oppression and inequality were abolished. 
The numerous nations and ethnic groups of the 
Soviet Union made giant strides in the spheres of 
economy and culture. True friendship developed 
among them. Nazi Germany, which unleashed a war 
against the Soviet Union in 1941, learned about the 
strength of this friendship from its own bitter 
experience. 
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What was most important was that social relations 
in the country changed radically. Socialism was built. 
Public ownership of the means of production was 
established everywhere, both in town and country. 
The exploitation of man by man came to an end. The 
principle “from each according to his abilities, to 
each according to his work” was consistently 
implemented. 

And all that was done within just 10 to 15 years 
since the end of the civil war. 

There now exists a world socialist community. 
Many countries, which began carrying out radical 
changes in their social relations after the Second 
World War, have either completed or are completing 
the building of the basis of socialism. 

Of course, the road to socialism was different for 
different nations; it was not and could not be a 
mechanical repetition of the path traversed by the 
Soviet people. Every nation blazes its own trail in the 
common advance towards the new society, taking 
into account its own historical, ethnic and other 
specific features. 

At the same time the experience of socialist con- 
struction in different countries after the Second 
World War has proved that the objective laws of the 
transformation of capitalism into socialism must not 
be ignored; the main direction of development, its 
general laws are the same for all the socialist com- 
munity countries and for any country embarking on 
the path of socialist construction. 

The socialist countries, while independently work- 
ing out their domestic and foreign policies, co- 
ordinate their efforts in many ways and give fraternal 
assistance to one another in building the new society. 
And this is extremely important. Within the frame- 
work of the Council for Mutual Economic Assistance 
they harmonise their development programmes, 
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promote integration in production and economic 
specialisation on the basis of the socialist division of 
labour. 

The fruitfulness of this joint effort is unques- 
tionable. The economy of the socialist community 
countries is developing at a rapid pace. And although 
most of them were far from among the advanced 
countries of the capitalist world in the past, together 
they now account for about a third of world indus- 
trial output. 

The Soviet Union continues to blaze the trail to the 
future. It has created a big economic potential. Gross 
industrial output has gone up more than 22 times as 
compared with 1940, and industry’s technological 
level has also risen. Per capita real incomes have 
increased more than sixfold over the same period. 
The socialist way of life has fully taken shape and has 
been consolidated. And it is continuously developing 
on the basis of further technological progress and 
improvement of educational and cultural standards. 
In 1982, 84.6 per cent of the country’s gainfully 
employed population had an incomplete or complete 
secondary education and a higher education; the 
respective figure among workers was about 80 per 
cent. This means that from now on society’s advance, 
the improvement of mature socialism will be taking 
place according to the laws of the communist system, 
with account taken of the sum total of external 
conditions, of course. 

In practical terms the phrase ‘“‘according to the 
laws of the communist system” implies the carrying 
out of a triple task: the laying of the material and 
technical basis of communism, the improvement of 
communist social relations and the moulding of a new 
type of man. The important point here is that all 
three tasks must be carried out at the same time. 
Thus, for instance, the building of the material and 
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technical basis of communism will not only ensure an 
abundance of material benefits but also reduce work- 
ing hours. This is of major importance for the all- 
round development of man for which considerable 
leisure time will be required. This means that the 
productive forces of communism will need to bring 
about a considerable increase in labour efficiency and 
change the very nature of work by eliminating 
labour-consuming and unproductive jobs and trans- 
forming agricultural labour into a type of industrial 
work. Only then will work become a prime human 
need; only then will people come to regard work as 
providing an opportunity for realising man’s creative 
potentialities. 

On the other hand, the building of the material and 
technical basis of communism makes new, incom- 
parably greater demands of working people, who 
need to have a high level of professional training and 
high moral and cultural standards. 

Let us recall here that the aim of capitalist produc- 
tion is profit. In conditions of fierce competition it 
compels the capitalists to introduce technological 
improvements, to intensify labour to the maximum 
and to move industries to areas where investments will 
yield more profit and labour is cheaper even if this 
leads to a sharp increase in unemployment in the old 
industrial areas. We want to emphasise the element of 
compulsion here. For even if it is realised that this goal 
and its social consequences are inhumane, capitalism 
cannot give it up. 

It is different with socialism and communism, Here 
the aim of production is to satisfy the steadily 
growing requirements of working people. And there 
can be growth of social production only when every 
working man and woman and society as a whole 
understand that such growth is important, that it 
alone can create the necessary conditions for fully 
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satisfying the requirements of working people and for 
ensuring the all-round and harmonious development 
of everyone, and that the aim of social production is 
a humane one. Therefore, the perfection of the pro- 
ductive forces and the moulding of a new type of man 
go hand in hand in conditions of mature socialism. 

It is this interaction between efforts to build the 
material and technical basis of communism and to 
improve social relations that creates the objective 
foundation for accelerating the process of the mould- 
ing of a new type of man, a man of firm communist 
convictions, a man of action. This is not only the aim 
of communism but also the indispensable condition 
for building communism. 


It’s written ““Manchester”’, but pronounced 
“Liverpool” 


According to capitalist critics of socialism, the aim 
of communism is unattainable. 

Man, the individual has become the starting point 
of those who argue in favour of capitalism and 
against socialism. Man has been declared the 
“Archimedean fulcrum” of philosophy, the fulcrum 
that makes it possible, not to move the earth*, but to 
return socialism to the capitalist fold. And for that 
capitalism has to be beautified in every way, of 
course. 

This is how it is done. 

When the Scottish economist Adam Smith dis- 
covered the division of society into classes of hired 
workers, capitalists and landowners in the latter half 
of the 18th century, he explained that the difference 


* Archimedes’ famous dictum: ‘Give me a place to stand and | 
will move the earth”. 
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between them was due to their different sources of 
income, For the workers this source was their wages, 
for the capitalists it was profit, and for the land- 
owners it was rent. Although Adam Smith failed to 
see the real reason for the division of society into 
classes (their different relations to property), his 
contribution to social thought is unquestionable: his 
distributive theory of classes explained the existence 
of classes and the difference between them from an 
economic point of view. 

A hundred and fifty years later Henry Ford, one of 
the automobile kings of America, applied Smith’s 
ideas in his business practice. He sold his company 
shares to workers of his factories, who, as sharehold- 
ers, received dividends (profit) and gave himself a 
fixed salary. Fordism, as it was called, would seem to 
prove that it was possible to overcome the class 
antagonisms of capitalist society. 

Later it was called ‘“‘people’s capitalism”. It means 
that working people share profits with their em- 
ployers. There is even a law in France making the 
trade unions’ participation in profit-distribution 
mandatory. From this one is supposed to draw the 
conclusion that workers are also masters because 
they get both wages and profit. The reason for the 
class struggle thus disappears. True, there still re- 
mains a distinction—and a considerable one at 
that—in the size of incomes, but it is alleged that 
incomes are also levelling off. 

Different names have been invented for this phe- 
nomenon such as “society of equal opportunities’, 
“welfare state’, and so on, but the essence is the 
same: it is claimed that “‘economic growth” leads to a 
“revolution in distribution of incomes”, to a steady 
and rapid rise in the level of consumption and social 
prosperity. Already today the wife of the billionaire 
Du Pont and the wives of workers employed at the 
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Chicago slaughterhouses drink the same kind of 
milk; Rockefeller relaxes in the same kind of chaise 
longue as is used by workers employed at his fac- 
tories, and both the US President and ordinary 
Americans watch the same Hollywood films on 
television. 

The ‘‘affluent’”’ society or the society of ‘equal 
opportunities” under capitalism also fulfils a ‘‘civilis- 
ing mission’’. It is said that capitalism, in bringing 
civilisation to the peoples in the colonies and de- 
pendent countries, also gives them freedom. 

What we get here is an idyllic picture of the 
“transformation of capitalism” without a transforma- 
tion of its social nature. This happens because, it is 
claimed, capitalist ways correspond to man’s egoistic 
nature (it is necessary to humiliate man in order to 
exalt capitalism!); they give him peace of mind if, 
while climbing to the top, he tramples upon all who 
might be in his way. That is what “individual free- 
dom” and “individual rights’ are all about. It is just 
like the reasoning of one of the characters in Balzac’s 
novel “Le Pere Goriot” (‘Father Goriot”): “The 
more coldblooded your calculations, the further you 
will go. Strike ruthlessly; you will be feared. Men and 
women for you must be nothing more than post- 
horses; take a fresh relay, and leave the last to drop 
by the roadside; in this way you will reach the goal of 
your ambition.” 

And what about socialism and communism? 
“Communism has no future,” its capitalist critics 
keep saying, for it is allegedly impossible, owing to 
the very nature of man, to mould the type of man 
necessary for the building of communism and for its 
functioning. As for real socialism that exists in the 
Soviet Union and the other socialist countries, it is 
said to be a departure from Marxism. Marx was 
wrong of course when he said that the condition for 
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the emancipation of man was the replacement of 
private ownership with public property, for he 
“failed to see” the intrinsic potentialities of capital- 
ism. As for the “economic determinism” worked out 
by Marx, it became embodied in “people’s capital- 
ism”. Lenin, having discovered that the 20th century 
had refuted Marx’s “economic determinism’’, took 
the position of “‘volitional’’ determinism. 

And that is not all. Socialism, having sustained 
defeat while pursuing its chosen path, and being 
against human nature and against the interests of the 
individual, is now moving towards upholding private 
interests. In fact, this is what mature socialism al- 
legedly amounts to. This system, while retaining some 
external traits of socialism, is actually reviving capital- 
ist production (commodity-money relations, etc.). 

So, developed socialism is almost capitalism! Even 
the most intricate scholastic theories of the Middle 
Ages pale before the inventions of the present-day 
champions of capitalism. 

The “economic determinism” of Marx is a sheer 
fabrication. Marx proved that the development of 
society is determined by the development of the 
economy, of production, but not automatically; the 
development of both the economy and society as a 
whole is embodied in the actions of individuals, 
nations and classes. It is clear, therefore, that an 
enormous role here is played by the consciousness, 
will and social activity of people. (Marx also proved 
the organic unity of the two aspects of production— 
society’s productive forces and the relations between 
people formed in the process of social production; 
the “defenders” of Marx against Lenin stubbornly 
refuse to acknowledge this unity and reduce produc- 
tion to technological progress alone). 

The same can be said of Lenin’s “volitional” 
determinism. It is true that Lenin paid a good deal of 
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attention to explaining the conditions necessary for 
stimulating the people’s revolutionary creative effort, 
their creative activity in the political field. This is 
only natural since in the imperialist stage of capital- 
ism the question of a socialist revolution became a 
pressing one. But Lenin proved it by studying, first 
and foremost, the economic laws governing the de- 
velopment of imperialism. This is clearly seen in his 
fundamental work “Imperialism, the Highest Stage 
of Capitalism”. So, there are no grounds for counter- 
posing Lenin to Marx. 


Lenin developed Marx’s teachings, taking into ac- 
count new historical experience, and _ enriched 
Marxism with new ideas. 


As for a wider use of the levers of commodity 
production such as profit, prices, credit, etc., this 
does not at all contradict the nature of socialism. On 
the contrary, this is fully in keeping with it. 
Commodity-money relations emerged long before 
capitalism and will disappear only with the complete 
triumph of communism. They exist under socialism 
because in distributing consumer goods according to 
work (and under socialism distribution is according 
to the amount and quality of work done) a com- 
modity embodying a certain amount of labour is 
exchanged for another commodity containing an 
equal amount of labour. 


Both under capitalism and socialism commodity- 
money relations are only a means, but the ends it 
serves are different under the two systems. Under 
socialism, the laws of commodity production are 
used as a means of developing socialist production 
and stimulating the labour activity of the masses, for 
perfecting developed socialism and achieving the goal 
of building communism within the shortest possible 
time. 
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As we can see, commodity-money relations in 
socialist society differ basically from those under 
capitalism where profit is the sole aim of production. 
Firstly, in socialist society distribution is according to 
work only (and, consequently, there is no distribution 
of profit according to the invested capital for there 
are no Capitalists; all profit under socialism goes to 
the working people). Secondly, it is the objects of 
individual consumption that are distributed under 
socialism; this rules out a return to private ownership 
of the means of production (which are not distributed 
for personal use). Thirdly, under socialism both pro- 
duction and distribution take place not spon- 
taneously but on the basis of planned economic 
management whose task is to improve the well-being 
of all the people. 


All that is at variance with the idea advanced by 
capitalist propaganda makers that communism is 
hostile to man. 


But what about “the nature of man”, his rights, 
freedoms and moral principles? 


Man is moulded by society, not society in the 
abstract (there is no such thing), but a definite 
society—a primitive, slave-owning, feudal, capitalist 
or communist society. 

Therefore, there is no abstract man, man who exists 
outside history, nor can there be any; man is always 
what society makes him and embodies the sum total of 
social relations. If we are to look for the feature of man 
that makes him fundamentally different from any 
species of animals, that played a decisive role in his 
moulding as man, it consists in work, without which no 
society can exist at all. And it is socialism and 
communism that restore the true purpose or meaning 
of work, which is lost in a society based on private 
property. Under socialism and communism work 
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becomes the main form of self-expression of man, 
of the human personality. 

Now, about the rights and freedoms of man. Since 
man is a social being, he cannot be free from society, 
and his rights and freedoms depend on the kind of 
society he lives in. In any society they are regulated 
by moral standards; and in a society divided into 
classes, in addition to moral standards, they are also 
regulated by laws. 

And, finally, about morality. Socialism has been 
accused by bourgeois critics of immorality since its 
inception. For it strongly opposed individualism, the 
cornerstone of bourgeois morality. But morality 
cannot be reduced to individualism. Just like the 
essence of man, and his rights and freedoms, morality 
is of an historical and class nature. A new society 
sets its new morality against bourgeois moral princip- 
les. From a moral point of view communism means 
social equality, justice and that which is good for all 
people. 

ow, the champions of “‘people’s capitalism” say 
that its hallmark is consumer-oriented production 
and point to the fact that some sections of the 
working people in advanced capitalist countries enjoy 
comparatively high living standards. 

But what about the millions of jobless? What 
about those Americans (15 per cent of the popu- 
lation) whose incomes are below the poverty line? 
Would “‘consumer-oriented production” mean any- 
thing to them? It is the same old story——the consumer 
gets full attention so long as he can pay. Distribution 
is according to capital, just as it was a hundred and 
two hundred years ago. As we have said, “people’s 
capitalism” amounts to the involvement of a small 
number of workers in profit-sharing, and that only in 
highly developed capitalist countries. And what 
happens if, say, Ford does not get his salary? He will 
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remain comfortably off living on his dividends. But if 
a worker loses his wages, his dividends may not be 
enough even to make both ends meet. 

The same applies to the ‘“‘civilising mission” of 
capitalism. Its “good works”, the fruits of its 
centuries-old effort to bring civilisation to the back- 
ward nations turn out to be nothing but poverty and 
illiteracy. People in the colonial and dependent 
countries became “second-class citizens”; the 
Papuans in New Guinea still live in the Stone Age; 


the Tasmanians are being exterminated; in South | 
Africa there is apartheid, and the surviving aborig- 


ines in North America and Australia live in reserva- 
tions. Imperialism is resisting the national liberation 
struggle to the last. Nations that have won political 
independence face incredible economic difficulties 
created by colonialists and perpetuated by the policy 
of the imperialist powers. Such difficulties are a 
breeding ground for neocolonialism. The national 
incomes of countries in Asia, Africa, Latin America 
and Oceania amount to only a tiny fraction of that of 
the United States, Britain, the Federal Republic of 
Germany or Japan. The debt of the developing 
countries to the imperialist powers has topped 
810,000 million dollars by late 1983. Yet the latter 
owe much of their wealth to the centuries-old plunder 
of the peoples in the colonies, semi-colonies and 
dependent countries. And when developing countries 
refuse to put up with enslavement, when they 
choose the path of genuine political and economic 
independence, the imperialists stop at nothing to 
prevent it. Chile, Angola, Ethiopia, Mozambique, 
Chad, Grenada, Nicaragua—the list could go on 
and on. 

In many languages, and especially in English, the 
spelling and pronunciation do not always coincide. 
And students of English sometimes joke that al- 
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though it is written Manchester it is pronounced 
Liverpool. 

Apparently, present-day supporters of imperialism 
believe that if they call capitalism by another name, 
people will come to think differently about it and 
about its social order. However, there is no escaping 
the truth, and when you write ‘‘people’s capitalism” 
it comes out as “imperialism”, when you write 
“capitalism’s civilising mission”, it comes out as 
“neocolonialism”, and when you write ‘welfare 
state”, it comes out as “unemployment, racial op- 
pression and poverty”. 

Bourgeois ideology sometimes undergoes curious 
transformations. Take the notion of the “welfare 
state”, for instance. There was a time when capital- 
ism was called capitalism and no one was embar- 
rassed by it. When in the 18th century Jacques 
Turgot and Marquis de Condorcet put forward the 
idea of social progress they linked the triumph of 
human reason with capitalist social relations. When 
the working class began its independent class struggle 
in the 19th century, calling into question the idea that 
capitalism was reasonable and everlasting, bourgeois 
thought tried to prove that progress was possible 
only within the framework of private property re- 
lations. “Progress is just the development of order,” 
the sociologist Auguste Comte said in the latter half 
of the 19th century, meaning by ‘‘order’’ private 
ownership of the means of production with all that it 
implied. 

In the 20th century when the first victorious social- 
ist revolution, the 1917 October revolution in 
Russia, proved that the only way to achieve further 
social progress was to change radically social re- 
lations and to destroy private property, bourgeois 
ideologists began to attack the very idea of progress 
as beirig erroneous. 
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Then the scientific and technological revolution 
came along, and it gave some hope to capitalism. It 
was then that the term ‘“‘welfare state’ was coined. 
Ideological kettledrums again rattled in praise of 
progress whose infinite possibilities had allegedly 
been demonstrated under capitalism. It was even 
admitted that something could be borrowed from 
socialist experience, for instance, planning. But on 
the other hand it was claimed that the socialist 
countries, seeing that it was impossible to carry out 
their ideals on the basis of socialist social relations, 
began to return to the path of capitalist enterprise. 
Numerous theories about this came into being in the 
1950s and 1960s. They included Pitirim Sorokin’s 
theory of “integral society”, different versions of the 
idea of “industrial society” advanced by Raymond 
Aron, Walt Rostow, John Galbraith and others and, 
finally, the theory of “‘postindustrial society” whose 
advent was proclaimed by Daniel Bell in 1973. All of 
them sang the praise of the ‘‘welfare state’’ born of 
capitalism which, it was said, was the future for all 
mankind. That would include the former colonial 
countries which should be eternally grateful to the 
metropolitan countries for that, and also the socialist 
countries. The two social systems, capitalism and 
socialism, would converge at one point in the not so 
distant future, and the result would be the “welfare 
state” and “consumer society”. 

This ideal of the capitalist world is declared the 
aim of social development, an end in itself and even 
the communist principle of distribution according 
to needs is interpreted in its spirit. Supporters of 
the convergence theory refuse to see that to com- 
munism this is not an end in itself but a condition for 
the all-round and harmonious development of every 
person. 
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Something also went wrong with ‘consumer 
society”. The time of its coming was put off again 
and again as each new theory defined new conditions 
necessary for its emergence. Then crisis situations 
appeared as inflation soared and the class struggle 
again became acute. The mass movement for peace, 
for democratic freedoms and national sovereignty 
assumed an unprecedented scope. It became increas- 
ingly clear that things are not quite satisfactory in the 
matter of living standards, to say nothing of the 
quality of life. The scientific and technological revo- 
lution also began to come into conflict with the 
capitalist system. Instead of helping to overcome 
such negative aspects of capitalism as unemployment, 
poverty and so on, as had been hoped, it only 
intensified them. 

Capitalist ideology again makes a complete turn- 
about. Raymond Aron, who glorified ‘industrial 
society” in the 1950s, published a book entitled 
“Disappointment with Progress. An Essay on the 
Dialectics of Our Time” in the late 1960s. Optimism 
gives way to pessimism. In sociology ideas are put 
forward which seem designed to instil in people a fear 
of technological progress (has not the nuclear threat 
come about as a result of such progress?), and an 
appeal is made to return to patriarchal ways, to place 
one’s trust in Providence. 

But no matter what remedies might be suggested, 
they offer no cure: so long as imperialism exists, its 
intrinsic laws continue to operate. 

Just as in other epochs, the objective law of 
society's advancement to ever more perfect forms 
remains in force in our time too. Mankind is moving 
towards a society which really ensures freedom, 
peace, equality and well-being. 
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The main road of our time 


No one can defy the laws of history. Of course, 
it is not the details that are meant here. Every people 
has its own historical and other peculiarities and 
conditions of development. But they are only the 
specific national forms in which the general objective 
social laws operate. It is impossible to put the clock 
back, to return to the past or to turn the past into the 
future. 


The “golden age” at the dawn of mankind’s history is 
a myth. In reality it was the Stone Age when people 
could not even escape from hunger. Then there were 
slavery and feudalism; there was and still is capitalism, 
and there is and will be socialism and communism. 


More than a hundred new independent states have 
appeared on the world political map over the postwar 
years. However, after the first years of free develop- 
ment have passed, it becomes clear that the economic 
and cultural legacy of imperialism is a drag on 
national reconstruction. To uphold sovereignty and 
put an end to neocolonialism, it is necessary to back 
up political freedom with economic independence. 


When the newly free states begin to build their own 
independent economies, they inevitably face the ques- 
tion of which path to choose. Two paths lie before 
them. One is the capitalist way and the other is the 
non-capitalist path of development leading to social- 
ism in the long run. 

What does the capitalist way mean to the peoples 
in the young states? To the propertied few it means 
wealth, while to the mass of the people it means 
poverty and ruthless exploitation. The “domestic” 
upper crust of the bourgeoisie exploits the working 
people no less than foreign capitalists. And it links its 
own interests with those of foreign capital, trans- 
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national monopolies and neocolonialism. The capi- 
talist way thus legitimises economic dependence, with 
the result that colonialism is revived, though in new 
forms. 


What is the future of the peoples that have opted 
for the non-capitalist way of development, for 
socialism? 


By way of example, let us turn to the history of the 
peoples inhabiting the Soviet Union. Many of them 
(those in Central Asia, the Far North, Siberia and the 
Soviet Far East) were at the primitive stage of de- 
velopment before the 1917 socialist revolution. In 
Central Asia, for instance, the Uzbeks, Kirghiz, 
Tajiks and Turkmen lived under feudal domination. 
They practically had no industry, no working class of 
their own. Illiteracy was universal. Some of them did 
not even have alphabets of their own. 


Today Soviet Central Asia is a land of highly 
advanced industry and universal literacy. As in the 
rest of the country, secondary education is com- 
pulsory. Instruction is in the local languages. There 
are many colleges and universities, and each of the 
Central Asian republics has its own Academy of 
Sciences. National literature and art are flourishing. 
Life in Soviet Central Asia graphically disproves the 
claim that formerly backward nations are incapable 
of achieving all-round economic and cultural prog- 
ress. Within an extremely short space of time in terms 
of history the formerly enslaved peoples have at- 
tained genuine freedom and equality. 


Practice has confirmed one of the main princip- 
les of scientific communism: there is no nation in 
the world destined to be either a master race or a 
servant. 
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The experience of the peoples in Soviet Central 
Asia, of the Mongolian People’s Republic and to a 
certain extent also of several African countries in our 
time convincingly shows that progress along the non- 
capitalist road is possible and can be quite successful. 
All the more so since in the world today there are 
advanced socialist countries giving extensive assist- 
ance to the nations that have embarked on this road. 


Chapter V 


MORE PRESENT-DAY ISSUES: 
COMMUNISM SAYS NO TO WAR 


For many years now, and especially of late, the 
socialist world has been accused of being aggressive. 
It is being repeated endlessly that the Soviet Union is 
preparing for war in order to dominate the rest of the 
world. Two kinds of argument are advanced to back 
up this claim. 

The ‘‘theoretical” argument. Being an “‘empire of 
evil” (Ronald Reagan’s phrase), the Soviet Union is 
allegedly prepared to sacrifice hundreds and even 
thousands of millions of human lives for the sake of 
establishing communism worldwide. 

The “practical” argument. The Soviet Union does 
not deny that its sympathies are with the peoples 
fighting for national liberation or waging civil wars 
against feudal and monopoly forces. What is more, it 
is actively supporting the struggle of those peoples. 
The Soviet Union has been and remains on the side 
of Angola and Ethiopia, the Arab people of Palestine 
and the peoples of Lebanon and Syria in their resis- 
tance to Israeli-American aggression. It is on the ‘side 
of the peoples in El Salvador, Nicaragua, 
Afghanistan and Southeast Asian countries. There 
are Soviet troops in Afghanistan (it is “forgotten”, 
however, that their strength is strictly limited and 
they are in that country at the request of its legitimate 
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government); there are Cuban troops in Angola and 
Vietnamese troops in Kampuchea. The Reagan 
Administration has branded national liberation 
struggle as “‘terrorism”’, and so “theory” is linked up 
with “practice” and the Soviet Union turns out to be 
a source and a perpetrator of “terrorism”. 

Remarkable logic! If the US President were guided 
by this kind of reasoning. he would have to call the 
war waged by the American colonies for independ- 
ence from British rule (1775-1783) and the forma- 
tion of the United States of America as an in- 
dependent state immoral acts and acts of terrorism; 
he would have to give up his presidency, seek protec- 
tion of the British Crown and return to the fold of 
the British Empire. Only where is it now, the British 
Empire, I mean? 

No, the US leaders are being guided by a different 
kind of logic and different notions of morality. It is 
an imperialist logic. And according to it, everything 
in which the US rulers have a vested interest is moral. 
And they have a vested interest in establishing US 
world domination, which they call US “‘world leader- 
ship” or ‘‘zones of US vital interests” and so on. 
Armed with this logic they come to regard as moral 
the apartheid policy in South Africa, the preservation 
of Namibia’s colonial status, acts of aggression 
against Angola, Mozambique and Zimbabwe, Israeli 
aggression against Arab countries, massacres in 
Sabra and Shatila, the policy of genocide pursued by 
the El Salvador rulers against their own people and 
US aggression against the tiny island state of 
Grenada, and describe all that as a fight against 
terrorism. According to this logic, the nations that 
refuse to submit to US dictation and want to live 
their own way are immoral; they are enemies of 
freedom and democracy and pose a military threat to 
the “free world’. 
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Since the Soviet Union and the other socialist 
countries are the main barrier to the imperialist 
policy of world domination, imperialist propaganda 
is raining abuse on them accusing them of all mortal 
sins. 

What is the real state of affairs? 


Whence the threat to peace? 


There can be only one answer to this question: it 
comes from the United States and other imperialist 
powers. But it is not our purpose just to make a 
statement. So let us consider now why wars break 
out. Mankind’s history is packed with them. There 
have been about 15,000 wars over the past six 
thousand years; 3,600 million people were killed in 
battle or died from hunger and epidemics as a result 
of wars. It would seem that it is high time people 
came to their senses. Since the end of the Second 
World War there has been hardly a day when guns 
did not boom, bombs did not fall or people were not 
killed. 

What is the cause of wars? 

At the beginning of the 19th century the well- 
known German military theoretician Karl von 
Clausewitz described war as an instrument of policy, 
as a continuation of state policy by different means. 
And this policy is rooted in the relations between 
classes; the character of these relations is determined 
by the activity of the state which is always political 
since the state, by its very nature, is the political 
organisation of the economically dominant class. The 
function of the state is to ensure the preservation and 
functioning of the established system of ownership of 
the means of production. 

What we have here is a rather peculiar chain: the 
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interests of the ruling classes are determined by their 
relations to property; the state policy embodies these 
interests, and war is waged if these interests require it. 

Take, for instance, slave-owning society: its labour 
productivity was extremely low, the life span of the 
slaves was short and the slave-owners wanted more 
and more wealth. How could it have functioned 
without the constant influx of slaves? And to ensure 
such an influx, it was necessary to wage wars of 
conquest or wars against the slaves should the latter 
decide to fight for their liberation. 

This example shows that wars are not an ac- 
cidental product of policy but are rooted in politics. 
It also shows that there are different kinds of wars. 
There are wars of conquest whose aim is to capture 
slaves or colonies, to gain economic and political 
advantages. Then there are wars for the social eman- 
cipation of the oppressed class or national liberation 
wars whose aim is to repulse aggression. From a 
moral point of view, the former are unjust wars while 
the latter are just wars. And both are natural so long 
as social inequality and class antagonisms remain in 
the world. 

Now, what about the age we live in? 

The policy of aggression and war is intrinsic to the 
capitalist world. 

Indeed, the law of the uneven development of the 
Capitalist countries discovered by Lenin continues to 
operate. These countries develop spasmodically. For 
instance, just a quarter of a century ago the United 
States held a leading position in the capitalist world 
in industrial and agricultural output and in inter- 
national trade. Of late its share in all these spheres 
has been declining steadily and at an accelerating 
pace. Economic contradictions and consequently 
political antagonisms between the major imperialist 
powers are growing. Competition for world markets 
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and spheres of economic and political influence is 
becoming increasingly fierce. There is plenty of evi- 
dence of this, including the US-imposed restrictions 
on imports of European steel, Japanese cars and 
electronic devices, etc. And since the United States 
remains the strongest capitalist power both economi- 
cally and militarily, it is trying to use its power to 
achieve world domination in the belief that this is the 
only way to cope (at least to some extent) with the 
economic and social processes unfavourable for US 
capitalists which are taking place both inside the 
country and in the capitalist world as a whole. That is 
why the main threat to peace nowadays springs from 
the policy of the US Administration. 

But for the Soviet Union and the other socialist 
community countries a third world war would have 
broken out long ago. 

Furthermore, the attempt to gain maximum profit, 
which, as said earlier, is the economic prerequisite for 
the functioning of modern capitalism, is inseparably 
linked with neocolonialism. But the national liber- 
ation movement has put the question of winning 
economic independence on the order of the day, as it 
were. To suppress this movement by every possible 
means, including the use of military force, is a matter 
of life and death for imperialism. 

And lastly, social and class antagonisms are grow- 
ing within the capitalist countries, and so is the threat 
of the use of force, including armed force, against 
their own peoples. 

Thus, unjust wars stem from the nature of imperial- 
ism. In order to justify unjust wars or explain them 
away, it becomes necessary to depict social protest 
movements and the national liberation struggle as 
“terrorism”. 

In the socialist world there are no hostile, antago- 
nisti¢ classes. So its policy can never be one of social or 
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national oppression. This is simply ruled out. 
Aggression is banished from the policy of the social- 
ist world as a matter of principle. 

It is common knowledge that the first legislative 
act of the Soviet state born of the 1917 October 
socialist revolution was a Decree on Peace. It called 
on all countries involved in the First World War 
immediately to conclude a general and democratic 
peace without annexations or indemnities. The Soviet 
Union made every effort to prevent the outbreak of 
the Second World War, secure a reduction of arma- 
ments and bring about disarmament. The United 
Nations was founded shortly before the end of the 
Second World War at the USSR’s initiative first and 
foremost. And as soon as atomic weapons appeared 
the Soviet Union proposed that an agreement be 
reached on banning them. 

In postwar years the USSR has put forward 
dozens of proposals aimed at preventing another 
world war, to banish war from world politics as a 
means of settling disputes, to promote and strengthen 
a policy of detente. And those were not mere pro- 
posals. It is thanks to the persistent efforts of the 
USSR and other European socialist countries that 
the Helsinki accords were reached. The Soviet Union 
has assumed a unilateral commitment not to be the 
first to use nuclear weapons and has also announced 
a unilateral moratorium on placing satellite-killer 
weapons in outer space. 

The Soviet Union and the other socialist com- 
munity countries have been pursuing a policy of 
peace throughout their history. This policy stems 
from the very nature of socialist society. 

But the socialist countries actively support peoples 
waging a struggle, including an armed struggle, for 
social emancipation and national independence, 
against aggression. Is there not a contradiction here? 
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Not in the least. For the wars they support are just 
wars which embody the requirements of the objec- 
tive laws governing society’s development. Of course, 
it would be better if the imperialist world did not 
unleash wars of aggression or try to suppress the 
nations’ striving for freedom by force of arms. 

The socialist countries resolutely oppose a policy 
of counterrevolution. Such a policy is pursued by the 
United States on a global scale. Ronald Reagan has 
declared that the aim of his policy is to revive the 
capitalist spirit around the world with the help of 
military force. 

The Soviet Union has been accused of following a 
policy of “‘export of revolution”, but this is a bour- 
geois ideological myth. The Soviet Union’s policy is 
based on the objective laws of social development. 
And social science proves that revolutions and con- 
ditions for them grow in the course of social develop- 
ment. Revolutions cannot be “exported”. 


What dangers a third world war poses to 
mankind 


A third world war would mean an end to life on 
earth. The present stockpiles of nuclear weapons are 
enough to destroy all living things at least fifteen 
times over. No ABM systems, including space-based 
weapons, can avert the deadly threat to mankind— 
such is the conclusion reached by the vast majority of 
scientists and by many politicians. Peaceful state- 
ments also come from Washington from time to time, 
only they are invariably accompanied by much sabre- 
rattling, by calls for rearmament. Schemes of nuclear 
war, either “limited” or protracted, are advanced by 
the men in Washington in the hope that they will be 
able to sit it out across the ocean. 

Thus, it would seem, the nations in Europe and 
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Asia as well as a considerable part of the US popu- 
lation are doomed to certain death (according to the 
US rulers, not more than 40 per cent of the 
Americans will survive a nuclear war). Is that the 
moral stand of the US ruling circles? 

However, let us assume for the moment that some 
people, say 40 per cent of the Americans, or less than 
100 million, will survive. What is in store for them? 

The film “On the Beach” made by the American 
producer Stanley Kramer back in 1959 may give one 
some idea of that. The action takes place after a 
nuclear war had just ended, in which the Australians 
appear to be the only survivors. But they, too, live in 
expectation of inevitable death as a radioactive cloud 
moves closer and closer to their shores. The finale is 
excruciatingly painful death. 

The US Administration hopes that the arms race 
will enable it to achieve military superiority over the 
Soviet Union and the other socialist community 
countries. But this is an illusion. The Soviet Union 
had warned on more than one occasion that it would 
take appropriate action should US Pershing and cruise 
missiles be deployed in Europe. And after they were 
deployed the Soviet Union took measures on a scale 
needed to preserve military parity. Powerful and 
accurate nuclear missiles carried by Soviet submarines 
stationed close to the US shores could reach targets on 
US territory within exactly the same time needed for 
Pershing-2s deployed in West Germany to hit targets 
in the Soviet Union and other socialist countries. 

So, wouldn’t it be better to agree on reducing the level 
of military confrontation? 


War can be averted 


World wars are a product of imperialism. 
Moreover, owing to the laws governing the develop- 
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ment of imperialism, first of all, the law of the uneven 
economic development, such wars occur periodically 
(approximately every 25 years). 


Capitalism began to turn into imperialism in the 
1890s. The First World War started less than 25 years 
later—in 1914. It ended in 1918 and in less than 21 
years, in 1939, the Second World War broke out. 


Forty years have passed since the end of that war. 
And if a third world war has not flared up, this is first 
of all because there now exists a powerful socialist 
community which exercises a decisive influence on the 
march of events in the world. Of course, there is also 
the fact that a world nuclear missile war offers no 
economic or political advantages to those who might 
venture to unleash it. Life itself compels even the most 
reactionary Capitalist politicians to think twice about 
It. 

Now that the socialist community has been es- 
tablished and is steadily growing stronger, new prin- 
ciples of international relations born of socialism— 
the principle of peaceful coexistence and a policy of 
detente which is inseparably linked with it—are being 
widely practised so that even the most aggressive 
forces of imperialism have to reckon with them. And 
the laws of social development are creating real 
possibilities for preventing another world war. 


However, as we have said, these laws operate only 
through the activity of people. To turn the possibility 
of preventing war into reality it is necessary that the 
forces for peace, detente and trust among nations 
should get the upper hand over those who are for the 
arms race and who put their stakes on confrontation 
and arbitrary rule in international relations and seek 
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to upset the military balance between the two social 
systems in their favour. 


Here the policy of the Soviet Union and other 
socialist countries is of decisive importance for the 
struggle against the forces of war and aggression. 
This policy is aimed at preserving military parity 
between the two social systems. Our watchward is 
parity, and not superiority. It is a policy that should 
in the long run convince the ruling circles of the 
United States and other imperialist powers that the 
arms race and war do not hold out any prospect of 
political dividends for them. It is a policy that would 
make it possible to reach agreement on confidence- 
building measures and undertake commitments to 
reduce the threat of nuclear missile war and, in the 
final analysis, of war in general. This could include 
reducing the level of military confrontation, the re- 
nunciation of the first use of nuclear weapons, sign- 
ing of a treaty between the member states of the 
Warsaw Treaty Organisation and NATO on the 
mutual renunciation of the use of military force and 
the maintenance of peaceful relations, etc. The Soviet 
Union and other socialist countries have put forward 
numerous proposals and have undertaken unilateral 
commitments on this score. And if the proposals 
were accepted, that would help to improve the world 
climate, reduce and eventually eliminate nuclear 
weapons altogether and ensure world peace. 


There is one point that needs to be emphasised. 
Whatever level the arms race might reach, the Soviet 
Union would never allow anyone to achieve military 
superiority over it. But if the arms race is continued 
and qualitatively new types of weapons are devel- 
oped, the situation may well get out of hand. This 
could happen, for instance, if the United States 
should carry out its adventurist schemes of militaris- 
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ing outer space, of turning near-Earth space into a 
potential theatre of military operations saturated 
with the most modern types of weapons of mass 
destruction. 


So the task is to stop the arms race today; tomor- 
row it may be too late. And to cope with this task, 
the nations of the world should uphold the cause of 
peace consistently and perseveringly. The preserva- 
tion of peace depends on everyone of us, and all 
should realise this. 

Hundreds of millions of people do realise this 
today. Dozens of public organisations whose aim is 
to activise the peace movement have emerged in 
many countries. Many influential political parties are 
revising their position in favour of peace. For in- 
stance, only a short while ago the Social Democratic 
Party of Federal Germany supported the NATO 
decision on the deployment of US nuclear missiles in 
Europe. Lately, however, it has been calling for the 
removal of the US missiles already stationed in West 
Germany, for setting up a nuclear-free zone in 
the centre of Europe as a first step towards the comp- 
lete elimination of nuclear weapons, for a treaty on 
the non-use of force between the NATO and 
Warsaw Treaty countries, and for the reaching of 
an agreement not to extend the arms race to outer 
space. 


To unite the efforts of all peace champions regard- 
less of their political, religious and other views has 
now become more vital than ever before. And it 
is necessary to persuade more and more millions 
of people to join the ranks of peace supporters. 
The imperialists will never be able to crush such a 
force. 

The policy of the Soviet Union and the other 
socialist countries, which has the wholehearted sup- 
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port of their peoples, is the bulwark of the peace 
movement. It is socialism and its further progress 
that will bring about the transition to another epoch 
in world history, an epoch without wars.- 

Communism and war are incompatible. And the 
inscription on the banner of communism reads a 
world without wars. 


Chapter VI 


CONCLUSION: COMMUNISM AND 
HUMANISM 


The word “humanism” is derived from the Latin 
“humanus” meaning ‘characteristic of man” and 
“marked by compassion, sympathy or consideration 
for other human beings’’. Originally the term “hu- 
manism” referred to a cultural movement of the 
Renaissance, and later it was used to describe a 
system of views which emphasised the value of man 
as an individual, his right to freedom, happiness and 
the development of his abilities, and which regarded 
the good of man as a criterion for assessing different 
types of social relations. 

Ideologically, capitalism was born under the ban- 
ners of humanism. When the bourgeoisie was fighting 
its way to power, it promised freedom, equality and 
happiness for all. Its ideologists attacked the system 
of feudalism, demanding that serfdom, the personal 
dependence of the peasant on the lord, should be 
abolished. However, when the bourgeoisie came to 
power, what it promised became a reality only for a 
few. 

Of course, formally the capitalist and the worker 
are equal; the latter is “‘free”’ to sell his labour power 
to the capitalist, and if he doesn’t like it, he is free not 
to sell it. But then how is he going to make a living? 
So in actual fact ‘‘liberty, fraternity and equality” 
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proclaimed by the 18th-century French thinkers 
turned out to be mere words for the vast majority of 
people. 


It should not be taken to mean, however, that 
present-day capitalist ideology has rejected the ideals 
of humanism. They are still invoked in some trends 
of philosophical and social thought. Let us see how it 
is done. 


Capitalist society fails to provide conditions for 
attaining happiness to hundreds upon hundreds of 
millions of people in the world. And this allegedly 
means that society in general, and not just capitalist 
society, is hostile to the individual. It is said that 
human dignity and happiness can only be embodied 
in the self-respect of the individual. Any ties of the 
individual with society and its affairs are regarded as 
evil. To attain self-respect and happiness man should 
forget that he lives in society. But since man cannot 
exist outside society, his dignity, freedom and happi- 
ness are mere fiction and humanism turns out to be 
an abstraction, an ideal which cannot be carried out 
in practice, at least on earth. Following in the foot- 
steps of the Italian philosopher M. Sciacca, bourgeois 
theoreticians say that under capitalism freedom is the 
chains that shackle Prometheus and apply this to any 
society. Their conclusion is that society is always 
against the individual. 


Quite a few capitalist ideologists say that the 
individual has been destroyed—they call it “the death 
of the individual”—although they do not link it with 
the nature of capitalism of course. According to the 
West German sociologist G. Friedmann, man is 
becoming an experimental dog who can be made to 
release saliva, get excited and quiet down by the 
appropriate signals. Perhaps not surprisingly, the 
possibilities are being seriously considered in the 
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capitalist world of using genetic engineering to create 
such a “‘model’’ of man. 

In the opinion of other ideologists and also many 
capitalist politicians the individual possesses such 
inborn traits which suggest that it is the individual 
who is hostile to society and not the other way round. 
So that’s what has happened to bourgeois thought. 
In the past it used to exalt man in its fight against 
feudalism. Now it is belittling man in order to save 
capitalism. How else are we to interpret the view 
which insists that man is egoistic, greedy and aggres- 
sive by his very nature? Indeed, the US scientist 
Samuel Cohen, the father of the neutron bomb, 
maintains in all earnest that aggressiveness is part of 
human nature and so, according to him, the neutron 
bomb which is designed to kill people rather than 
destroy property is humanistic since it is fully in line 
with “human nature”. And when politicians take up 
this “humanism” as their tool, it results in a struggle 
against social and liberation movements and a justifi- 
cation of wars. 

That is what has become of bourgeois humanism. 
It is being used to justify the enslavement of the 
individual on earth and at best it holds out hopes for 
freedom only in the next world. Can there be any- 
thing more inhuman than that? 

In developing the theory of communism Marx, 
Engels and Lenin always regarded it as a society for 
man, a society which is to pave the way for the 
flourishing of the individual, for his attaining genuine 
freedom, for his all-round and harmonious develop- 
ment. Even when the new world view was just being 
formulated Marx described communism as the em- 
bodiment of positive, practical humanism, as “human 
society”, pointing out that his theory was aimed at 
substantiating the existence of such a society. Engels 
described communism as the only society worthy of 
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man. It was Marxism that for the first time in history 
linked man’s real position in society not with some 
imaginary “human nature” which exists outside his- 
tory but with relations in production, the basis of 
social relations. 

As we have mentioned, some people in capitalist 
society also talk about the self-respect of the in- 
dividual as the embodiment of his dignity and happ1- 
ness. But what does human dignity actually depend 
upon? What makes man happy? 

First of all, it depends on the elimination of social 
conditions that enslave men. Indeed, a person cannot 
be happy if he is denied the opportunity to develop 
his creative abilities. And such opportunities are 
directly related to the nature of the social structure. 

So, to make a person happy, it is necessary to 
remove obstacles hampering the development of his 
abilities. But since these abilities are unfolded in his 
activity and since this activity inevitably entails social 
consequences, the flourishing of the individual and 
his happiness are inseparably linked with social ac- 
tivity. A person lives a full life only when his work is 
needed by other people, by society. 

Of course, happiness cannot be complete if a 
person has family problems, if he has no friends, if 
his everyday living conditions are wretched. Concern 
for personal well-being is quite natural and it should 
not be discarded. But personal happiness, too, de- 
pends to a decisive measure on the possibilities of- 
fered by society. If a person is only concerned with his 
own well-being and disregards the good of society or, 
still worse, seeks to prosper at the expense of society, 
his life will not only become shallow and useless; the 
goal itself, personal happiness, will not be attained. 
In such a case a person becomes a slave to things. 

Communism is inconceivable without the unfold- 
ing of the creative abilities of all, without man’s 
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harmonious cultural, moral and physical develop- 
ment. It is highly significant that its principle is from 
each according to his abilities, to each according to his 
needs. 

And since communism requires that everyone 
should develop his abilities (and people have different 
abilities) and creates the conditions for such develop- 
ment, it rules out the levelling of individuals. 
Communism finally and truly “humanises man’’. 

Of course, none of these things will fall from the 
sky. But even in the first phase of communism, in 
socialist society, when work remains a means of 
earning a living, when equality does not yet fully 
cover the spheres of consumption, when there are still 
considerable differences between town and country, 
between mental and physical labour, even at this 
phase communism provides the main condition for 
attaining happiness—the happiness of feeling that 
one’s work, one’s life are necessary and useful to 
society as a whole. 

There are plenty of “Who is Who” reference books 
in capitalist countries. They chiefly include tycoons, 
bank presidents, politicians and aristocrats. 

In the socialist countries a person’s standing in 
society is not determined by wealth, social origin or 
the type of activity he engages in, but by the social 
results of his work, whether he or she is a worker, a 
farmer, a doctor, a writer, a cosmonaut, a scientist, 
an agronomist, an artist, or a statesman. 


What’s after communism? 


“Communism means the genuine progress of 
society,” according to Marxism. “Communism has 
no future,” its opponents keep saying, and anti- 
Marxists have been trying hard to prove it almost 
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since the inception of communism. History replied to 
that with the victory of the 1917 October socialist 
revolution in Russia. “The Soviet Union has no 
future,” many of its opponents were saying day in, 
day out. Yet within just a few decades the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics has become the world’s 
second largest industrial power, and mankind owes 
its deliverance from the Nazi plague first of all to the 
Soviet Union. What is more, socialism has developed 
into a world community which is exercising an ever 
more profound influence on the course of world 
history. 

Marxism has proved correct, for communism (and 
socialism as its first phase) has come to embody the 
law of social progress, the very same objective law of 
the correspondence of the relations in production to 
the nature of the productive forces and the level of 
their development. This law led to the victory of 
capitalism in the 17th and 18th centuries. And today 
it demands most emphatically a transition from capi- 
talism to socialism. There is no power in the world 
that can stop the operation of this law, for the simple 
reason that it is objective. 

One more argument has been added in recent years 
to the numerous anti-communist arguments that 
have not withstood the test of time. It seems to be the 
last hope, although bourgeois ideology is looking for 
it along the same path where it has failed once 
already. This path is the “logical contradiction” of 
Marxism. 

According to Marxism, its modern critics main- 
tain, history follows a law-governed pattern in which 
one socio-economic system is replaced by another. 
And yet Marxism regards communism as the last of 
such systems in mankind’s history. Marx himself 
once said that when classes and class antagonisms 
were done away with social evolutions would cease to 
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be political revolutions. What happens then to ma- 
terialist dialectics underlying the entire theory of 
Marxism, to the law of the correspondence of the 
relations in production to the nature of the produc- 
tive forces and the level of their development? 

But there is no logical contradiction here, no 
departure from dialectics. 

Indeed, why did mankind develop in the past 
through the replacement of one socio-economic 
system by another? The reason is that each of the 
systems preceding communism was characterised by 
limited possibilities of developing production and, 
consequently, of society as a whole. Communism, in 
subordinating this development to the ever fuller 
satisfaction of the growing requirements of working 
people (there just won’t be anyone who does not 
work under communism!), opens limitless prospects 
for social progress. So it is only natural that the 
future history of mankind will unfold within the 
framework of communism. The very same law which 
earlier caused one system to be replaced by another 
determines the nature of this future history which will 
be the history of communism. 

There is no departure from dialectics here at all. 
Firstly, it follows from dialectics that when matter 
enters a qualitatively new state, qualitatively new 
laws of its further development also come into play. 
For instance, after life appeared on earth, the evo- 
lution of life has been taking place according to laws 
(e.g. the law of natural selection) which do not apply 
to inorganic matter. And since the time man became 
a social being his further advancement has been 
linked not with the laws of biological evolution but 
with the qualitatively different laws of social develop- 
ment. Communist being will inevitably bring forth 
such laws of its functioning which are unknown to 
the past history of mankind. 
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Secondly, the laws of the functioning of commu- 
nism, like those of any other system, are the laws of 
its development. Incidentally, Marx, while describing 
communism as a society without political revolutions, 
never called into question the social evolutions of this 
system. What Marx said was that such evolutions 
would cease to be political revolutions. And it cannot 
be otherwise. Politics reflects the attitudes of different 
classes and class organisations to one another. When 
these wither away, so will politics in all its manifes- 
tations. The concept of “evolution” has always been 
used in dialectics not only to designate quantitative 
changes but development in general (just recall 
Darwin’s theory of evolution). And in such a case the 
social evolutions of communism mentioned by Marx 
imply not only quantitative but also qualitative chan- 
ges. Communism is not going to be a frozen society; 
it will be characterised by continuous development, 
and largely because it will open full prospects for the 
display and increase of human abilities, because every 
person in it will become one with creative power. 
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